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Thailand's Trade Position Recedes 


The substantial decline in Thailand’s 
foreign-exchange reserves in 1953 indi- 
cated the necessity of either curtailing 
imports or increasing exports, since 
trade is the most significant factor in 
Thailand’s international accounts. 

The most important action taken in 
the first quarter of 1954 to limit imports 
was the change in the exchange rate 
structure on March 4 (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Mar. 22, 1954, p. 9) 
involving the application of preferential 
rates of exchange to a severely reduced 
group of imports. 

The import licensing system instituted 
after the ban on imports of last Novem- 
ber was for the purpose of curtailing 
imports, but from the limited informa- 
tion now available it does not appear to 
have had this effect. Relatively few li- 
censes were granted until the latter 
part of January, according to reliable 
trade and Government sources, but 
since then licenses have been granted 
. quite freely; in fact, bankers state that 
they financed imports in February and 
March at levels exceeding those of 
similar periods in 1953. Probably one of 
the most important reasons for the fail- 
ure of the import licensing system to 
limit imports is the fact that the Thai 
Government has followed the policy of 
selling foreign exchange for imports to 
help finance its internal expenditures. 

During the period when import li- 
censes were not granted liberally, the 
existence of the import licensing sys- 
tem encouraged smuggling. In January 
the National Assembly passed a law 
which became effective in March, con- 
siderably increasing the penalties on 
violations of customs regulations and 
giving police gréater authority in the 
enforcement of these regulations (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 19, 
1954, p. 22). 


Government Promotes Exports 


In view of Thailand’s passive balance 
of payments, the Thai Government took 
steps in the first quarter to promote 
exports, These steps on the whole were 
not successful, and the estimated value 
of Thai exports in the first quarter of 
1954 was considerably less than in the 
first quarter of 1953. 

A rice agreement providing for re- 
duced prices and handling charges was 
concluded at the end of January with 
the British Territories. In early Febru- 


ary a similar agreement was signed 
with Japan. 

Further concessions made during the 
first quarter to encourage rice exports 
included better standards for exported 
rice and reduced premiums exacted 
from exporters of commercial rice. De- 
spite these concessions, rice exports in 
the first quarter of 1954 reached only 
about 248,000 metric tons compared 
with 317,000 metric tons in the first 
quarter of 1953. 


As another step to promote exports 
the Thai Government in mid-March 
lifted the quota restrictions imposed in 
July 1953 on the export of yang wood. 
Export permits still are required, how- 
ever. 

The Japanese continued in the first 
quarter to make a concerted effort to 
increase trade with Thailand, as evi- 
denced by various private and official 
or semiofficial Japanese trade missions 
to Thailand. 


Domestic Commerce Depressed 


The reduced value of exports and the 
low volume of rice shipments had a 
depressive effect on commerce in 
general. The rise in prices of imported 
products after the imposition of the 
ban on imports and the fall in the inter- 
national value of the baht produced 
immediate concern among Thai officials. 
Several meetings were held with busi- 
nessmen in which the need of keeping 
prices down was emphasized, and price 
statistics were requested. 

Decrees were issued providing for the 
collection of data on business activities, 
industries, and family income and ex- 
penditures. An antihoarding bill was 
passed giving the Government extraor- 
dinary powers to check stocks, to deter- 
mine whether these stocks were hoards, 
and if so to order their disposal.—Emb., 
Bangkok, 





Costa Rica Turns Back to 
Central Standard Time 


Costa Rice reverted to central stand- 
ard time from daylight saving time, ef- 
fective midnight, June 5. 


Daylight saving time had been insti- 
tuted on January 23 (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Mar. 22, 1954, p. 8) as 
one of several emergency measures to 
conserve the nation’s limited electric 
power resources during the severe dry 
season which ended in May.—Emb., 
San Jose. 
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Field Offices Give- 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
trade—ranging from comp: 
economic and business data to 
on export and import regula 
—is quickly and directly available 
to businessmen in their own 
or localities through the 33 
Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 

Conveniently located in the bug 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information ang 
publications sent to them 
from Washington, they are wel} 
equipped to serve world traders fp 
their communities, 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur 
nishec with Department of Commerce 
publications, reference material, and 
other information, for use by 
businessmen. 

The addresses of the Department's 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthouse, 
aay 3, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh St 
g. 







Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U, 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 


Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Se 
Jasper Bidg., West End Broad 
Cheyenne, Wyvo., 307 Federal Office 
Chicago 6, [ll., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. S. Post 
and Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave, 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Cole., 142 New Customhouse 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 


El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commer 
Bldg. 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bidg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 8S. Broadway, 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

. Fla., 36 NE. First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Amt 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Aw 
New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave. 
Portland 4, Oreg.. 217 Old U, 8, Courthouss 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 

Richmond 19, Va., 400 E. Main St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg 
Salt Lake Citv 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 
San Francise: 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom 


house. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse aif 
P Office — 
Seattle 4, Wash., First Ave. 
For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. 8. Government section of phone book 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistont Secretary 
for International Affairs 





U. S. Department of Commerce 
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Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 


Annual subscriptions: Domestic, $3.50; Foreign, $4.50; single copy, 10 cents. Make remittances payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States and mail either to your nearest Field Service Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Offices 
Washington 25, D. C. Address changes should be sent direct to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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dustry, Foreign Trade Flourish 





Swedish Economy Maintains High Level 


The first quarter of 1954 was a period of buoyancy for the Swedish 


y. 

The financial situation was characterized by a high degree of 
jquidity and investment was lively. Industrial production was at a record 
pel for that season of the year, and foreign trade continued high. 


The industrial production index for 
february was reported at 213 as com- 
with 206 for the similar month 
gf last year, following a near alltime 
rly record of 219 in the fourth 
qarter of 1953 (1935=100). 


Output of consumers’,goods accounted 

fr a large part’ of the expansion al- 
though production of capital goods com- 
pared favorably with that of earlier 
prosperous years. Production of the 
pip and paper plants was at a record 
evel and that of lumber was satisfac- 
try. Expansion and modernization of 
the woodpulp plants continued. Some 
plants are reported installing equip- 
ment which will permit use of greater 
quantities of small timber and also of 
pine timber for the manufacture of 
sulfite pulp. 

However, output of consumer goods 
appeared to be slowing down somewhat 
and textile production was not as strong 
# in 1953. Nevertheless, a large amount 
of public and private investment is be- 
ing devoted to the satisfaction of con- 
sumer demand, and production of con- 
gumer goods is expected to continue 
high. 

Employment in the engineering work- 
shop industry has leveled off—further 
evidence of the industry’s adjustment to 
More competitive conditions. Most 
Swedish companies have strengthened 
their sales organizations and their ef- 
forts in the export markets have not 
been without success. 


The iron ore production index shows 
adecline of 14 percent, as compared 
with last year, owing to a decrease in 
foreign demand, particularly from Ger- 
Many and the United States, and prices 
in the last few months have dropped 
10 to 15 percent. i 


Government Assists Plants 


The Swedish Government has agreed 
to furnish additional financial aid to the 
State-owned Norbotten Jernverk, an 
iron and steel plant at Lulea in north- 
etn Sweden. This plant was built during 
the second World War to utilize Lap- 

iron ore and-to provide employ- 
Ment for the local population, Its con- 
struction and operation have been con- 
foversial issues in Swedish industrial 
tircles, but the Government has sup- 
ported the operation. 


The Government has decided that an 
ammonia plant is to be constructed at 
Kvarntorp, where the Government- 
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owned shale-oil plant is located. The 
new plant is to be financed partially by 
the Cooperative Union with a Govern- 
ment guaranty for the loan, and output 
will be processed into fertilizer by 
plants operated by the union. This op- 
eration is expected to provide about 20 
percent of Sweden’s nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer requirements, 


The proposal to develop the plant has 
been of grave concern to Norway be- 
cause of its potential effect on the 
Swedish-Norwegian balance of pay- 
ments. About 90 percent of Swedish 
imports of synthetic nitrogenous fertil- 
izer in recent years has been supplied 
by Norway, and in 1953 this commodity 
accounted for about 20 percent of the 
value of total Swedish imports from 
that country. 


Company reports issued during the 
quarter show favorable returns in 1953. 
Dividends were mostly unchanged 
though some were increased. The 
liquidity position of leading companies 
is excellent. 


Shipping Faces Competition 


The Swedish merchant marine showed 
relatively little change in gross tonnage 
in the first quarter. Smaller vessels con- 
tinued to face stiff German and Dutch 
competition and the situation was re- 
flected in laid-up tonnage. 

On March 1, 89 ships with a gross 
tonnage of 121,871 were laid up, as 
compared with 69 ships with a gross 
tonnage of 95,652 at the beginning of 
the year. Although the larger vessels 
have not experienced an equivalent de- 
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cline, a gradual drop in net income dur- 
ing the last half of 1953 is shown in the 
a oa reports of a number of com- 


Contracts on hand in Swedish ship- 
yards are still substantial, although a 
drop in incoming orders is reported. 
Orders have been received from Nor- 
way, and the recently signed Swedish- 
Soviet trade agreement covering ex- 
change of goods in 1954 provides for 
construction of 25 smaller vessels for 
the Soviet Union, The latter orders are 
especially welcomed by the smaller 
yards, which have comparatively few 
orders on hand. 


Price Agreement Reached 

An agreement was reached between 
the farm organizations and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Board on prices for 
farm products in the _marketing year 
1954-55. Assuming a normal crop in 
1954, payments to producers are to be 
reduced by 127 million crowns (1 crown 
=US$0.193). This reduction corresponds 
to about 3.1 percent of gross agricul- 
tural income and will reduce the cost- 
of-living index by 0.8 to 0.9 units. 


Winter damage to fall-seeded crops 
was below average, except for wheat, 
but the spring was about 2 weeks later 
than normal. Moisture content of the 
soil is adequate but relatively low. Crop 
prospects therefore appeared somewhat 
below average. 

The Government favors high wheat 
production even though relatively large 
quantities may have to be exported at 
prices lower than domestic. Most of the 
current wheat surplus has already been 
sold but prospects of selling livestock 
products abroad are considered less 
favorable. An anticipated large surplus 
of pork in 1954-55 may cause a larger 
reduction in prices than that decided 
upon. 

New wage contracts for the year 
were concluded for most members of 
Sweden’s Confederation of Labor. 
Among those not yet covered by con- 
tracts are the 150,000 members of the 
building trade union. Wage rates in the 
high-wage industries remain unchanged, 
whereas wages for the low-wage groups 
are improved. 

Unemployment was slightly lower 
thdn in 1953, and the outlook is for 
full employment. 

The general wholesale-price index 
remained unchanged at 296 throughout 
the quarter, although some components 
changed (1935=100). The consumption- 
price index showed an increase, owing™ 
chiefly to higher prices for so-called 
colonial goods, such as coffee and cacao. 


(Continued on Page 31) 








ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Business- Trends Mixed 











Colombia Combats Rise in Living Costs 


Colombian economic conditions in general were good during April 
and May, though pre-Easter sales were disappointingly low. 

The trend of business activities was mixed, some sectors reporting 
reduced sales and slow collections, particularly of consumer obligations. 

Money in circulation increased as a result of higher coffee prices 


and governmental expenditures, and 
these trends led the Government to 
take action to increase bank reserves, 
restrict credit, and liberalize import 
restrictions on certain food items. 

Gold and dollar reserves of the Bank 
of the Republic amounted to $197 mil- 
lion on May 14—an increase of $10 mil- 
lion since April 14—exclusive of Col- 
ombia’s $12.5-million deposit with the 
International Monetary Fund. Remit- 
tances to cover imports continued to 
be authorized without delay. 

The continual increase in the cost of 
living during April and May caused 
major concern to official and private 
entities, and practically every section of 
the Colombian Government promised 
action to arrest the upward price trend. 
Importation of foodstuffs was pro- 
moted, greater production of staple food 
items was encouraged through loans by 
the Caja Agraria (Agricultural Bank) 
monetary measures had been imposed, 
and more “direct” intervention was 
threatened if the cost of necessities 
was not stabilized. 

Larger Food Supply Sought 

The Government took direct action 
on May 12 to halt the persistent rise in 
the cost of living through two measures 
intended to stimulate both imports and 
domestic production of basic food com- 
modities. 

Certain restrictions were removed 
under decree No. 1528 which had im- 
peded the importation of a number of 
food items, . particularly wheat, flour, 
potatoes, rice, dry pulses, lard, and 
fresh and dried vegetables. Corn was 
transferred from group 2 to group l, 
thus eliminating the special 40-percent 
ad valorem surcharge on imports of 
these items. Specific customs duties 
were lowered slightly for rice, potatoes, 
corn, wheat, and wheat flour, but the 
duty on lard was increased sharply and 
a special tax on imported wheat was 
raised, making a net increase in total 
wheat import charges. The decree also 
provided for a broadened price-support 
program for domestic agricultural 
products. 

An increase was authorized in the 
capital of the Caja Agraria from 100 
million to 200 million pesos (1 peso= 
approximately US$0.40) and provision 
was made for the absorption by the 
Caja of the Agricultural Mortgage 
Bank, under decree No. 1529. 

Following a rise in world prices in 
Jate March, which carried current quo- 
tations to new record levels, coffee 
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moved back into the limelight in Col- 
ombia. In an effort to restrain inter- 
nal inflationary pressures generated by 
this price movement the Government, 
as of March 27, increased from $105 
to $125 the amount of dollars which 
exporters must turn in to the exchange 
control authorities for each 70-kilo- 
gram bag of coffee exported and, as of 
March 31, imposed an export charge 
amounting to $10 per bag. The proceeds 
of this charge were to be credited to 
the National Coffee Fund, but the do!- 
lars obtained were to be used for the 
development of all primary industry. 


The controversy touched off by this 
action culminated in the convening of 
an extraordinary congress of coffee pro- 
ducers. After 10 days of negotiations, 
from April 26 to May 5, a compromise 
was reached between the producers and 
the Government whereby, according to 
decree No. 1448 of May 5, the amount of 
the charge was reduced to $5 a bag and 
the proceeds were earmarked for diver- 
sified projects, the major part of which 
directly or indirectly benefited the coffee 
producers, 

Meanwhile, interior coffee prices 
dropped sharply, partly because of the 
export charge but more particulariy 
because of a price break in the world 
market. To steady the market the Cof- 
fee Federation authorized its ware- 
houses to lend directly to producers up 
to 315 pesos per carga (125 kilograms) 
on coffee in store and raised its buying 
price successively from 260 to 360 pesos 
per carga on April 21 to 380 pesos on 
May 6, and to 390 pesos on May 17. 


Trade Agreements Negotiated 

An official Colombian delegation de- 
parted in early May for Western Ger- 
many to negotiate new trade and pay- 
ments agreements between the two 
countries. The agreements signed in 
late 1951, and made effective on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1952, were denounced by Ger- 
many some months ago but were ex- 
tended, first to May 17’and later to June 
17, to permit completion of the discus- 
sions preliminary to concluding revised 
agreements. After the negotiations in 
Germany are completed the Colombian 
delegation may proceed to Austria where 
it has been invited to visit Vienna and 
other commercial centers. 

Colombian and Swedish officials are 
studying proposals made by Sweden for 
a treaty under which the income of 
companies formed with mixed capital 


would not be subjected to taxation by 
both countries. 

Privately owned electric-power com. 
panies, which furnish power exe 
on a permanent basis to the public 
and whose rates and regulations are 
proved by the Ministry of Deve 
are exempted from departmental ang 
municipal taxes, duties, contributions, 
and compulsory investments, under the 
terms of- decree No. 1463 of May 5, 
This type of enterprise also was ex. 
empted last year from the payment of 
certain national taxes and obligations, 
The Government hopes by these meas. 
ures to attract additional private invest. 
ment, both domestic and foreign, in the 
public-service electric-power industry, 

An additional bond issue of 30 million 
pesos by the Empresa Siderurgica 
Nacional de Paz de Rio, S. A., was au- 
thorized by the Colombian Government 
toward the end of April. Fully guar- 
anteed by the Government, these bonds 
will run 20 years and bear annual in- 
terest up to 6 percent. The new bonds 
will be used principally for refinancing 
purposes, according to the manager of 
the steel mill. 

A factory for the processing of wood- 
pulp into fiberboard, cardboard, and 
paper is planned for Barranquilla with 
production to begin during the latter 
part of 1955. The corporation, to be 
called “Laminas de Fibra del Carrare 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Five-Year-Plan Projects 
Progress in Madras State 


Considerable progress has been re- 
ported on three 5-year plan irrigation 
projects in Madras State, India. 

The Lower Bhavani irrigation project 
in the Coimbatore district, on which 
about $19,887,000 had been spent up to 
March 31, is scheduled to be completed 
in the near future. 

The Malampuzha irrigation project in 
Malabar district, to be finished soon, 
had cost some $5,229,000 as of that date, 

The right bank channel of the Mettur 
Dam Canals project is expected to 
irrigate about 13,000 acres of land be- 
ginning in July. The left bank channel, 
to be completed in 1955, will be 39% 
miles long and will irrigate 27,000 acres 
in the Salem district. About $1,700,000 
had been spent on the two channels as 
of March 31. ‘ 

The multipurpose Bhadra irrigation 
and power project in the Shimoga dis- 
trict of Mysore State, to be comple 
in 1956, will irrigate 20,000 acres from 
the left bank channel. The total cost 
will be about $14,700,000, of which some 
$4,000,000 had been spent by the end 
of March, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Burma Sells Rice; Trade, Economy Improve 


Burma averted a threatening crisis in its rice storage and market- 
ing situation in the first quarter of 1954 by successfully negotiating the 
gale of 900,000 long tons of rice to India. 

This serious problem having been met, the general economic situa- 


tion in Burma also improved greatly. 


An important agreement also was 
made with the Ryukyu Islands for the 
purchase, with dollars, of 40,000 tons of 
rice in 1954 and 30,000 tons annually 
during the years 1955-57. The Ryukyus 
are Burma’s primary trade source of 
dollars and the earnings, while not 
large—about $6 million—make the dif- 
ference between a severe shortage of 
dollar exchange and the availability of 
sufficient exchange to service American 
oquipment and finance other necessary 
dollar purchases. 

The unfavorable trend in Burma’s 
balance of trade which characterized 
the closing months of 1953 and con- 
tinued into 1954 was reversed toward 
the end of the first quarter as large 
shipments of rice began to move to 
Japan. 


Bigger Peanut Crop Seen 


Paddy production for 1953-54 is offi- 
cially estimated at 5,527,000 tons, as 
compared with 5,740,000 in 1952-53. 

The overall production of peanuts 
and other important crops was at sub- 
stantially the same level as in the pre- 
ceding year. Pearut production for 
1953-54 is estimated at 189,000 tons, 
about 11,000 tons more than in the 
year before. However, this increase 
was compensated by a decrease in 
sesame production to 43,700 tons in 
1953-54 from 54,700 tons in the preced- 
ing year. 

Cotton production is estimated at 
8800 tons, which is slightly below that 
of 1952-53. Actual production figures 
generally exceed official Burmese esti- 
mates. 

In the mineral field, the two most 
important developments in the first 
quarter were the inauguration of the 
new Burmah Oil Co. refinery at Chauk 
and the conclusion of a joint venture 
agreement by the company and the 
Government in January. 

The Kalewa coal project is receiving 
considerable official and public atten- 
tion and there is a predisposition to 
favor its development even before sur- 
veys are completed. The outlook for 
production and export of metallic min- 
erals has improved slightly because of 
improved security conditions and recent 

S in international prices of non- 
ferrous metals, particularly tungsten. 

Tenders were invited for the con- 
— of a sugar factory and a jute 


Trade Expected To Increase 
Foreign interest, largely European 
and Japanese, in Burma as an export 
market increased noticeably, especially 
for capital goods under the country’s 
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development program. Except for the 
credit some of these foreign firms may 
offer in connection with project bids, 
there has been no evidence of interest 
in Burma by prospective foreign inves- 
tors. Four predominantly foreign- 
owned enterprises were nationalized 
during the quarter. 

Announcement that a new official 
purchasing mission would go abroad 
later in the year to purchase equipment 
for the Burmese development program 
indicates that the already high level of 
Government imports will increase, In- 
cluded in the program are important 
transportation and communication 
projects. 

Amounts to be spent are as follows: 
Railways, 164 million kyats; civil avia- 
tion, 62 million; telecommunications, 50 
million; Rangoon port facilities, 100 
million; 5 secondary port facilities, 17 
million; and increased inland river serv- 
ices by the purchase of shallow-draft 
vessels (1 kyat=US$0.21). 

As part of its program for the Bur- 
manization of trade and commerce, the 
Government announced plans to broad- 
en its commercial attache service and to 
set up a Commerce Development Cor- 
poration. 

The Burmese Parliament approved an 
amendment to the corporation income 
tax law relieving foreign companies do- 
ing business in Burma from income tax 
liability on their worldwide income. The 
Government also suspended indefinitely 
the requirement for reports-of-survey 
on imports. 

Financial Outlook Brightens 


The financial “situation brightened 
considerably during the quarter. For- 
eign exchange reserves of the Union 
Bank recovered late in March after 
having declined steadily from July 1953 
to a low point of 908 million kyats on 
March 12. These reserves will continue 
to increase as a result of further rice 
shipments unless and until such reve- 
nues are offset by heavy purchases 
abroad under the Government’s devel- 
opment program. 

Currency in circulation increased 
from 519 million kyats in January to 
709 million in March, primarily as a 
result of paddy purchases, but also as a 
result of increased expenditures on 
development projects. The increase, 
largely seasonal, is now tapering off. 
Commercial bank credit showed a con- 
siderable increase over the previous 
quarter but was still below the level for 
the same period in 1953. 

To assist Burmese traders, the Gov- 


ernment-owned Union Commercial Bank 
was created by an act of Parliament, 
but it has not yet-commenced opera- 
tions. The settlement of Burma’s sepa- 
ration debt to India was reached in an 
agreement coupled with the rice sale 
‘agreement. India waived the accrued 
interest due and reduced the principal 
from 400 million kyats to 200 million. 


The Rangoon consumer’s price index 
for an average Burmese family of three 
continued to decline, dropping from 309 
(1941=100) at the end of December 
1953 to 288 at the end of March,— 
Emb., Rangoon. 


New Zealand Floats 
NZ£30-Million Loan 


The New Zealand Government went 
on the internal loan market June 1 for 
a national development loan of NZ£30 
million—the largest single issue ever 
made in the country. The issue will 
close on July 8 and the rate of interest 
on the bonds is 3% percent. The spe- 
cial tax inducements and the discount- 
ing of longer term bonds add to the at- 
tractiveness of the issue. 


The public is being offered bonds 
maturing in 1959, 1966, 1969, and 1974. 
The 5-year bonds are issued at par and 
the 20-year bonds are issued at NZ£97 
per NZ£100 bond (1 New Zealand 
pound = US$2.80). The yield on the 5- 
year bonds will be 3% percent, and the 
approximate return on the other classes 
of bonds will be higher, running from 
3% to almost 3% percent. Investors 
have the choice of taking either ordi- 
nary or death-duty bonds. The latter 
may be used at par for payment of 
taxes for which a deceased person's 
estate is liable, 


In announcing the loan the Prime 
Minister stated that the proceeds will 
be used principally for financing the 
Government’s national development pro- * 
gram covering housing, schools, electric 
power schemes, roadbuilding, railways, 
and telephone service. The size of the 
current loan is an indication of the 
Government’s intention to maintain 
heavy expenditures for development 
projects included in the forthcoming 
budget. 

The Government is seeking to tap a 
wider range of investors by providing 
for short-, medium-, and long-term is- 
sues. No long-term bonds have been 
issued in recent years, and the 15-year 
and 20-year bonds will attract large 
institutional investors. 

Insurance companies and certain Gov- 
ernment departments are expected to 
subscribe heavily. Banking circles are 
moderately optimistic about the pros- 
pects of the issue and believe that full 
subscription ds forthcoming. — Emb.,. 
Wellington. 
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Oil Production at Record Level in 
Saudi Arabia; Business Pace Slow 


Production and private construction activity of the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co. (ARAMCO) were exceptions to the otherwise slow economic 
pace in Saudi Arabia in the first quarter of 1954. 

Oil production reached record proportions, while the building boom 
continued an outstanding feature of the country’s economy. 


Work on Government construction 
and development projects was generally 
reduced, and plans for new undertak- 
ings were held up pending decisions of 
the newly created Council of Ministers 
at its first meeting on March 7. 

The Council’s first meeting, held in 
Riyadh on March 7, was the most sig- 
nificant and far-reaching development 
of the first quarter. The Council, com- 
posed of the heads of the Ministries and 
the King’s advisers, reflects the efforts 
of King Saud, monarch for less than a 
year, to reorganize the machinery of 
government and formulate a compre- 
hensive budget to regulate the spending 
of the large oil revenues emanating 
from the production of oil by ARAMCO. 

The Council of Ministers has the re- 
sponsibility of approving the annual 
State budget, granting concessions and 
monopolies, establishing corporate com- 
panies, licensing foreign companies to 
operate in the Kingdom, and adjudicat- 
ing disputes in which the State is a 
party and the sum is in excess of 50,000 
Saudi riyals (US$14,000). It is required 
to meet once a month. 

Within the Council the position of 
Controller General of State Accounts is 
established. The Controller General is to 
be appointed by Royal decree and em- 
powered with authority to examine the 
accounts of every Ministry, Department, 
or Administration wherein the Govern- 
ment pays all or part of its expendi- 
tures or wherein income is produced for 
the Government. He is to report to the 
King any abuse or neglect of duty which 
he may find during the course of his 
sexaminations and to recommend punish- 
ment therefor. As yet this position re- 
mains unfilled. 

The creation of a Ministry of Com- 
merce was announced on March 16, and 
Shaikh Mohammed Alireza was ap- 
pointed Minister. Details as to the scope 
and responsibilities of this Ministry are 
not yet available, 


. 

Arab League Agreements Ratified 

Ratification by Saudi Arabia of the 
Arab League customs and exchange 
agreements was announced on February 
22, whereby it grants duty-free entry to 
the agricultural products of partieipat- 
ing States and a 25-percent reduction in 
duties on specified industria] products. 
Foodstuffs from Lebanon and construc- 
tion materials from Egypt probably will 
be the products most directly affected 
in Saudi Arabia. 


Ratified at the same time as the cus- 
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toms agreement was an exchange agree- 
ment whose aim is to facilitate transfer 
of investment capital between the par- 
ticipating States. 

The riyal-dollar rate was kept sta- 
bilized during the first quarter of 1954 
through the activities of the Saudi 
Arabian Monetary Agency. Late in 1953 
the influx of a number of replicas of the 
Saudi gold sovereign had caused the 
Government to recall all Saudi sover- 
eigns, and by January 6, 1954, they had 
largely disappeared from circulation. 
The resulting shortage in the money 
supply was filled by silver rivals and 
paper “pilgrimage receipts.” Continued 
acceptance of pilgrimage receipts during 
the removal of these sovereigns from 
circulation indicated public confidence 
in the basic stability of the Govern- 
ment’s finances. 


Private Building Booms 

Uncertainty as to the decisions of the 
Council of Ministers and the final form 
of the budget, together with govern- 
menta] financial problems, brought 
about a slowing of business activity 
during the quarter. Importation of 
building materials for private construc- 
tion continued high, but no appreciable 
progress was made on Government- 
financed projects. 

Inventories were filled by merchants 
in anticipation of Ramadan and the pil- 
grimage, but again the general activity 
was said to be slower than last year’s, 
orders were smaller, sight drafts more 
commonly used, and longer terms of 
credit were asked for and obtained with 
greater frequency than a year ago. Mer- 
chants inquired with increasing interest 
when American exporters would begin 
to compete with the credit terms offered 
by British and continental suppliers. 

ARAMCO established new production 
highs in the quarter. Total production 
of crude oil reached 85,645,876 barrels, 
as compared with 71,326,831 barrels for 
the similar period of 1953. Production 
per day averaged 951,621 barrels. Runs 
to stills for refining totaled 21,747,973 
barrels, or a daily average of 241,644. 

The Pacific-Western Oil Co., having 
the Saudi concession to an undivided 
half interest in the Kuwait Neutral 
Zone, made its first shipment of oil. 


Power Company Sold 


The quarter opened with the sale by 
the Government of the Jidda Electric Co. 
to private shareholders. Their plan to 


——e 


install a 5,000-kw. generator in time 
Ramadan and the pilgrimage was 

if not abandoned, because of the 
ganization of the company and delay in 
the offering of shares. Two sj 
generators are on order and by 

of 1955 the company plans to have k 
total generating capacity of approx} 
mately 18,000 kw. The present distriby, 
tion network is inadequate to handle 
this load and steps are being taken to 
rectify the situation. 

Generators to produce 2,000 kw, are 
being installed and the company 
to increase the capacity by 1,000 ky, 
within a year. The same company is 
handling the electrification of 
and plans to increase the 3,800 kw. now 
in operation to 5,000 within the next § 
months. 

Work undertaken before formation of 
the Ministry of Communications goes 
forward although slowly. In Jidda, now 
boasting 820 lines and a “magneto ex. 
change,” an automatic exchange capa. 
ble of handling 2,000 lines, was 
installed. Work on the distribution net. 
work was held up, however, pending ap. 
proval of the budget by the Council of 
Ministers. 

Installation continued of telephone 
linkage between Jidda, Mecca, and Taif 
and radiotelephone equipment to con 
nect these cities with Medina, Riyadh, 
and Dammam. A bottleneck in this pro} 
ect had developed because of’ the Gov- 
ernment’s delay in making funds avail 
able for construction of a building to 
house the equipment. 

The end of 1953 marked the departure 
of the American construction company 
which had been in the country for 2 
years under contract with the Govern. 
ment to construct all development pro} 
ects. The American firm was replaced 
on January 1 by a German organization, 
whose activities in the first quarter of 
the year were confined primarily to 
minor Government projects.—Emb, 
Jidda. 





Colombian Power Companies 
Exempt From Certain Taxes 


Privately owned electric-power com- 
panies in Colombia which furnish 
power exclusively and on a permanent 
basis to the public and the rates and 
regulations of which are approved by 
the Ministry of Development are & 
empted from departmental and muni: 


pal taxes, duties, contributions, and 
compulsory investments, under the 
terms of decree No. 1463 effective 
May 5. 


Decree No. 1463 supplements decree 
No. 653 of March 12, 1953, which e& 
empted the privately owned electric 
power companies from certain national 
taxes and obligations. 

These two decrees were issued for 
the purpose of attracting additional 
domestic and foreign private invest 
ment, in the puciic service electric 
power industry. 
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dian Foreign Trade 
Value Drops in 1953 


The value of India’s foreign trade 
jeclined during 1953. The continued 
frop in the value of the import trade, 
which was characteristic throughout the 
year, resulted principally from the sharp 
reduction in food-grain purchases, It 
aso represented some decline from 
anticipated levels in the procurement 
@{ capital and other development equip- 
ment for 5-year-plan projects, 

On the other hand, the export value 
mse sharply during the latter part of 
1953, although the total value for the 

was still below the level attained 
jn 1952. The quantity of exports gen- 
erally increased over 1952 levels. The 
lower export value in 1953 was pri- 
marily due to a downward adjustment 
of export prices in order to become more 
competitive in certain markets where 
other suppliers were threatening India’s 
position. 

Tea exports were one of the few ex- 
ceptions, since rising world demand led 
toa marked increase in both quantity 
and value of this export commodity. 
During 1953, however, India generally 
continued its shift from a traditional 
export trade in raw materials to one 
in which manufactured goods repre- 
sented an increasingly large proportion. 

The total value of imports for 1953 
was 5,660 million rupees (1 rupee equals 
US$0.21), according to preliminary fig- 
ures, as compared with the 1952 figure 
of 8,012 million rupees. The most signifi- 
cant import commodities and their 
yalues for 1953, with 1952 figures in 
parentheses, were as follows, in millions 


of rupees: Raw cotton, 498 (1,154); ma- 
thinery, 851 (920); mineral oils, 556 
(566); wheat, 528 (1,264); other food- 
stuffs, 423 (356). 


One-Third of Trade With U. K 

Preliminary figures place the total 
value of exports in 1953 at 5,229 million 
rupees, a substanfial drop from the 1952 
figure of 6,134 million rupees. Principal 
export commodities and their values for 
1953, with 1952 figures in parentheses, 
Were as follows, in millions of rupees: 
Jute goods, 1,106 (1,628); tea, 1,031 
(808); cotton goods, 564 (643); man- 
fanese ore, 257 (216); hides and skins, 


25 (177); raw cotton, 110 (151); to- 
bacco, 123 (183); castor and other oils, 
8 (230). 


The United Kingdom again accounted 
for about one-third of India’s foreign 
trade. Exports to the United Kingdom 
Were valued at 1,404 million rupees in 

compared with 1,490 million rupees 
in 1952 and imports at 1,481 rupees and 
1,258 million rupees, respectively. The 
United States was the second most im- 
portant supplier and market for India, 
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S. Rhodesian Industrial Community 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Looks to 


Federation Government To Achieve New Gains 


Manufacturing in Southern Rhodesia 
has made rapid progress in the postwar 
period, and if Government policies 
favor industry, continued industrial 
gains will be achieved, a report issued 
by the Federation of Rhodesian Indus- 
tries at Salisbury concludes. 


The report, “Summary of Rhudesian 
Industry,” represents an effort by the 
Rhodesian industrial community to in- 
fluence the industrial policy of the new 
Federal Government. It surveys indus- 
try’s history in the country and shows 
the growth and important role played 
by manufacturing in the economy. 


Southern Rhodesia, a self-governing 
British Colony, is federated with North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, both 
British Protectorate Territories. The 
new Federal Government is confronted 
with the task of adopting policies and 
forming legislation in matters on which 
it exercises authority under the Federal 
Constitution. These cover virtually all 
trade and economic affairs, including 
trade controls, tariffs, and taxation. 
Until such Federal legislation is en- 
acted, the respective laws and regula- 
tions of the three separate areas within 
the Federation continue in force, (De- 
tails concerning establishment of the 
new Federation were given in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Dec. 7, 1953, p. 2.) 


The value of gross output of second- 
ary industries in Southern Rhodesia 
increased at an annual rate of 18.8 per- 
cent in the period 1938 through 1951, the 
report shows. In 1945 the gross output 
of secondary industries amounted to 
£18,607,000; by 1951 it had increased 
to £76,929,000 and to an estimated 
£107,100,000 in 1953. Comparative sta- 
tistics for major industries for 1945 
and 1951 cited in the report are repro- 
duced in the following table. 

Employment of European or white 
workers in Southern Rhodesia in 1953 
was estimated at 158,000 men, women, 
and children, about 30 percent or 20,- 





despite the sharp drop in the import value 
from 1952, when purchases of American 
wheat were heavy. Imports from the 
United States were valued at 895 million 
rupees in 1953 compared with 2,727 mil- 
lion rupees in 1952 and exports at 950 
million rupees and 1,165 million rupees, 
respectively. 

On the import side, India’s next most 
important suppliers during 1953 in order 
of value, in million rupees, were: West 
Germany, 288; Australia, 266; Egypt, 
217; Italy, 209; Pakistan, 194; and 
Canada, 189. The principal markets for 
Indian export commodities apart from 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States were, in million rupees: Japan, 
259; Burma, 204; Australia, 160; Can- 
ada, 139; and West Germany, 104. 


000 being employed in manufacturing. 
Africans gainfully employed in South- © 
ern Rhodesia totaled 584,000, of whom 
about 24 percent or 140,000 were em- 
ployed in all branches of industry. 


Gross Output ang Percentages of Industrial 
Groups in Southern Rhodesia 


[Output in thousands of pounds sterling] 





1945 1951 
Percent Percent 
Gross of Gross of 

Group output total output total 
Slaughtering and 

meat processing.. 1,396 7.5 3,953 6.1 
Dairy products........ 195 1.0 275 3 
Grain-mill products 1,629 8.8 5,945 1.7 
Bakery products... 565 3.0 1,927 2.5 
Chocolate and sugar 

confectionery ....... 120 8 278 4 
Miscellaneous food 

PFOGUCtS oon ccccseene 1,027 5.5 3,089 4.0 
Alcohol, soft drinks, 

and soda water... 1,111 6.0 3,120 4.0 
Tobacco manufac- 

tures, commercial 

pond and pack- 
eR eR 1,075 5.8 3,288 43 
Textile and — 

PFOAUCES .............0000 349 19 2,815 3.7 
hele apparel... hepiat 1,262 6.8 4,327 6.6 
Sawmil 311 1.7 684 9 
Joinery ‘Er “other 

wood products...... 141 8 41,174 1.5 
Furniture and fix- 

oO tena nits 153.ti«é«C KB“ 888 1 
Paper manufactur- 

ing. printing, pub- 

lishing, ete. .......... 480 2.6 1,765 2.3 
Tire _ vulcanizing 

and retreading...... 48 3 136 
Chemicals and 

chemical prod- 

ee eter ae | 4.3 3,245 4.2 
Structural clay 
* products _..............-. 114 6 1,063 14 
Nonmetallic miner- 

al products not 

elsewhere classi- 

pS Pe ee ees 465 2.5 2,270 3.0 
Metal manufactur- 

ot eee 1,479 7.9 5,923 7.7 
M otor vehicle re- 

CN ee 296 1.6 1,739 2.3 
Manufacture and 

repair of trans- 

portation equip- 

ment other than 

motor vehicles... 653 3.5 2,225 2.9 
Miscellaneous man- 

ufacturing _............ 402 2.2 893 1.2 
Building and con- 

Se CTIE j nnccreericartinins ,735 9.3 16,133 21.0 
Other os a 1,248 6.7 5,604 1.3 
Electricity ....... . 1,274 6.8 3,598 4.7 
Water supply... 237 «41.5 582 of 

18,607 100.0 76,929 100.0 


Source: Southern Rhodesia: 
dustries, 1945 and 1951. 


Average industrial wages during 
1951 were £820, or $2,296, per year 
for Europeans, and £53 12 shillings or 


$150, for Africans.—Cons, Gen., Salis- 
bury. 


Census of In- 





Venezuela Starts Work on 
Rio Guarico Dam Project 


Work has begun on the dam across 
the Guarico River in Venezuela. The 
dam will be 14 kilometers long, 190 
meters broad at the base, 10 meters 
broad at the top, and 30 meters high. 

It will inftpound 65 percent as much 
water as is now contained in Lake 
Valencia. The area to be irrigated is 
estimated at 110,000 hectares, with 500 
kilometers of canals and drainage. 
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Britain, Germany Set Trade Policy 


The British and German Governments 
have officially stated that they will 
take positive measures to help restore 
normal competitive conditions in inter- 
national trade. 

A joint statement setting forth this 
policy was issued simultaneously in 
Bonn and London on June 4, 

The text of the statement, developed 
as a result of conversations on export 
incentives held between the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
German Federal Minister for Economic 
Affairs in Bonn, May 7-8, follows: 

@ The British and German Govern- 
ments are convinced that international 
trade competition should follow natural 
lines and develop freely. They regard 
this as a main precondition for the 
healthy development of international 
trade and the best means to create 
smooth relationships between commer- 
cial communities and to avoid politico- 
economic tensions. 

With this conviction in mind neither 
Government intends to pursue any pol- 
icy of providing open or concealed 
subsidies to exporters, and they both 
consider that artificial measures of aid 
to exporters which in the result tend 
to distort the normal pattern of com- 
petition should be abolished as soon 
as possible. 

@ The British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Federal Minister for 
Economic Affairs have surveyed the 
policies of their own Governments to- 
ward those forms of export incentive 
which appear important to each other. 

@ The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made the following statement: It is a 
fundamental part of the economic pol- 
icy of Her Majesty’s Government to 
restore.as soon as possible the freedom 
of the market over as wide a range of 
commodities and transactions as pos- 
sible. In the past 2% years this restora- 
tion has proceeded rapidly. Thus, the 
system of food rationing has been prog- 
ressively reduced in scope and will be 
brought to an end entirely this summer. 
At the same time, the importation and 
internal distribution of foodstuffs has 
been largely restored to private trade, 
and price and other controls removed. 
There is no intention of making use 
of such marketing regulations and sub- 
sidies as remain for the purpose of 
artificially promoting the export trade. 


Material Allocations Removed 


More important from the standpoint 
of international trade, we have got 
rid of all major systems of allocating 
materials to industry and have removed 
Government price controls upon them. 
Trade in virtually all raw materials 
used in manufacturing industry has 
been returned to private enterprise; and 
commodity markets have reopened for 
internal and external trade. 

The only major limitations on com- 
plete freedom in this field are those 
which arise on account of the dollar 


problem. Controls over the production, 
distribution, and prices-of manufactured 
goods were abolished some time ago, 


It is sometimes alleged that the price 
of steel in the United Kingdom is 
lower than in Germany as a result of 
some form of subsidy, This is not so; 
the steel industry receives no subsidy 
of any kind. Maximum prices at which 
steel may be sold on the home market 
are fixed by the Iron and Steel Board. 
These prices cover the full costs of 
production and give a fair return on 
capital. They are adjusted from time 
to time to ensure that they do so. 


The steel industry has internal ar- 
rangements for spreading the burden 
of certain costs, particularly of im- 
ported materials, more evenly over its 
output in a way comparable with the 
method by which the European Coal 
and Steel Community countries now 
spread the higher cost of imported 
scrap. These United Kingdom arrange- 
ments affect the costs at one works 
compared with another but have no 
effect on the general level of steel 
prices. 


Steel-Scrap Price Controlled 


The United Kingdom still finds it 
necessary to control the price of steel 
scrap and, as do a number of other 
countries, to restrict its export. This 
price control is not connected in any 
way with Governmental subsidy ar- 
rangements. 

As regards coal, the National Coal 
Board in the United Kingdom is under 
a legal obligation to pay its way with- 
out any Governmental subsidy. The 
Board’s price structure covers the full 
costs of production and is in no way 
designed to favor any one type of con- 
sumer in the United Kingdom at the 
expense of another. Deficits which have 
occurred in former years have been 
cafried on the books of the Coal Board 
and have already been substantially 
reduced. 

The allocation of scarce materials at 
controlled prices in practice inevitably 
introduces an element of artificiality 
into the pattern of production and the 
distribution of goods as between home 
and export markets. It is probable 
that in the United Kingdom as in other 
countries some exports were given an 
artificial stimulus in this way. It is 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to restore such a system of 
Government control which would, in- 
deed, be flatly contrary to their avowed 
economic policy of restoring the free- 
dom of markets both internally and 
internationally. 

Her Majesty’s Government does not 
operate any form of open or concealed 
subsidies for United Kingdom exporters; 
and we seek the cooperation of other 
Governments in working toward their 
abolition generally. 

@ In consideration of this statement 


= 


Denmark's Exchange 
Reserves Decrease 


The net foreign-exchange reServes of 
the National Bank of Denmark during 
the second half of May fell by 42 mi. 
lion crowns, and on May 31 amounted to 
only 142 million crowns, or about 
million, compared with 379 million, op 
about $55 million, on November 15, 
according to the Copenhagen press, 

Denmark’s dollar earnings remaiy 
high, but there is a heavy import trade 
balance with Western Europe. Accounts 
with the European Payments Unio, 
showed Danish drawings of 110 million 
crowns in April and 100 million crowns 
in May. The debt to the EPU has passeq 
810 million crowns, 60 percent of Den 
mark’s total quota; consequently, draw. 
ings now require 50 percent gold pay- 
ment. 

April imports reached a record figure 
of 670 million crowns, and the import 
balance was 160 million crowns, com 
pared with 70 million crowns in April 
1953. The Government already has made 


a 50-percent reduction in licenses jg. ‘ 


sued for automobile imports, other than 
those acquired under the Dollar Export 
Promotion Program, and has reduced 
public works activities. On the other 
hand, restrictions oh dollar imports 
have been somewhat relaxed, and in 
some quarters further liberalization of 
such imports is expected. 





the Federal Minister for Economic Af 
fairs gave notice that it was not the 
intention of the Federal Government 
to seek renewal of the “Law on Tax 
Measures for the Furtherance of Ex 
ports” of June 28, 1951, which expires 
at the end of 1955. 

@ In pursuance of the joint Angle 
German initiatives which have been 
taken toward the reduction of export 
incentives within the OEEC, both Gov 
ernments expressed again their deter 
mination to continue their efforts to 
the best of their ability and to support 
each other in these efforts through 
mutual consultation. 





investment in 


VENEZUELA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


A handbook of basic back 
ground information prepared by the 
Office of International Trade . « « 


$1 


From U. S$. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, o: from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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90) Million Allotted 
for Italy by FOA 


A $20-million allotment of defense- 

funds for Italy with the double- 
barreled objective of providing raw ma- 
terials needed by Italian industry and 
simulating economic development in the 
guntry’s underdeveloped southern and 
jgular areas has been announced by 
the Foreign Operations Administration. 


The allotment will meet two objec- 


tives: 

@ The dollars will enable Italy’s in- 
justries to purchase raw materials 
gvailable only in the United States 
and other dollar areas, 

@ The lira equivalent of these dollars 
—counterpart funds—to be paid by the 
Italian industries for the raw materials 
will provide a revolving industrial loan 
fund for continental southern Italy, 
Sicily, and Sardinia. 

Italian industries are producing a 
large variety of military equipment— 
naval vessels, arms, ammunition, etc.— 
for use by Italian and other NATO 
forces. 


Loan To Promote Industry 


FOA said that the chief purpose of 
the loan fund is to promote a more 
rapid growth of industry in what has 
been recognized as a sore spot in the 
economy of Italy affecting the security 
and prosperity not only of all of Italy, 
but also of Western Europe. Establish- 
ment of the special funds, together with 
Measures previously taken, underlines 
the importance which both the Italian 
and the United States Governments at- 
tach to revitalizing these depressed 
areas, which comprise some two-fifths 
of Italy’s 115,000 square miles and are 
inhabited by 17 million people—more 
than one-third of Italy’s total popula- 
tion. 


Lags of South To Be Overcome 


The loan fund generated by the new 
mutual security program allotment— 
which will:complement loan operations 
ilready started under Italian Govern- 
Ment sponsorship in addition to the 
basic program of the Cassa per il Mez- 
2giorne (Fund for the South), a pub- 
lie agency to finance improvéments in 
the area—will be used to help overcome 
existing lags of the South in the indus- 
trial field through two principal means, 
FOA explained. 

In the first place, it is expected to 
help increase the risk capital available 
to southern Italy at this time and 


should attract private capital from 
lbeal, northern Italian, or foreign 
sources. 


In administering the fund, the em- 
Phasis will be on assisting small- and 
Medium-sized enterprises, particularly 
those in industrial fields new to the 
South, in order to help broaden and 
diversify the area’s industrial base. 
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W orst Flood in Iraq's History Damages 
Agriculture, Industry, and Transport 


Iraq has suffered serious losses in 
agriculture, industry, and transport as 
a result of the extensive flood—the 
most devastating in the»country’s his- 
tory—which has inundated large areas 
since March, 

The flood reached Baghdad on March 
26 and the city was spared from serious 
damage only by extreme measures, in- 
cluding the breaching of dikes to the 
north, the American Embassy at Bagh- 
dad reports. 


Excerpts from the Embassy’s report 
on the situation follow: 


The danger of floods from the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers is now definitely 
over, 2 months after the record Tigris 
River flood of March 26, The water has 
not yet receded sufficiently from most 
areas for an accurate appraisal of dam- 
ages and the earlier official estimate of 
total damage of approximately $80 mil- 
lion has not been superseded by more 
accurate figures. 

The Government has set up commit- 
tees to make preliminary detailed esti- 
mates and plans to grant immediate 
compensation of 30 to 50 percent of the 
total estimated damage to facilitate the 
rapid restoration of agricultural and 
industrial production. While losses have 
been heavy, particularly in agriculture 
and transportation, the economy of 
Iraq as a whole does not appear to be 
permanently damaged. It is expected 
that agriculture will have recovered by 
the end of the 1955 crop year. Rebuild- 
ing irrigation systems may take much 
longer, while road damage and building 
losses are substantial. 

As of April 27 the Government esti- 
mated that 1,388,800 acres of cultivated 
land had been inundated, including all 
flooded lands as far south as Qurna on 
the Tigris and Nasiriya on the Eu- 
phrates, and the overflow of the Ghar- 
raf River between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. In addition large areas of 
noncultivated land were flooded. 


Barley Crop Hard Hit 2 
Barley has been the hardest hit crop, 
probably accounting for over half the 


crop loss by acreage. Other items 
affected were wheat, cotton, linseed, 





Other factors in granting the develop- 
ment loans will involve strengthening 
free labor and encouraging private in- 
itiative and competition, as well as dis- 
couraging monopolistic or other re- 
strictive practices. 

The financial administration of the 
program will be effected through three 
credit corporations, ISVEIMER in 
southern Italy, IRFIS in Sicily, and 
CIS in Sardinia. Medium- and long-term 
financing for building, equipment, and 
technical inventory, and necessary tech- 
nical assistance will be made available. 


vegetables, and fruits. Owing to favor- . 


able crop estimates from other areas, 
however, as well as sizable stocks from 
last year’s harvests, no food shortage is 
anticipated. The rice crop has not been 
noticeably affected. 

The destruction of the agricultural 
experiment station at Za’faraniya was 
a serious loss, although clippings of 
plants and trees were sav 

The farmers and population of the 
flooded areas are suffering great hard- 
ships and will probably continue to do 
so throughout 1954 no matter how, ex- 
tensive the rehabilitation program, but 
the country as a whole is not in serious 
distress. 

The Government has acted with alac- 
rity in formulating a program to replant 
the flooded land with crops which will 
give a return in 1954 and has announced 
that flood victims will be compensated 
for their losses. The Iraqi Government 
hopes to adopt a program aimed at fur- 
thering agricultural development in the 
flooded area rather than merely restor- 
ing the status quo. Plans include the 
introduction of new and better seeds, 
crop diversification, and livestock im- 
provement. 


* Most Factories Flooded 


A number of factories, including near- 
ly all of the building-material plants, 
are situated outside the levees which 
protect Baghdad. Most of the factories 
were flooded when the flood waters 
were diverted east of the city to save 
Baghdad. 

The transport system of central and 
southern Iraq was severely damaged. 
Twenty kilometers of the railroad line 
from Baghdad to Kirkuk and 27 kilo- 
meters of the Baghdad to Basra line 
were flooded and _ through traffic 
stopped. Restoration is still under way 
in most places. 

Nearly all the major roads in central 
and southern Iraq were washed out in 
one or more places. Basra was com- 
pletely cut off from direct road com- 
munications with the major cities of 
Iraq. 

Estimates of the number of people 
displaced by the floods vary widely. It 
is believed that the figure is near 40,000 
in the Baghdad area and perhaps as 
many as 150,000 persons for the whole 
of Iraq. The Government immediately 
distributed free food and clothing and 
arranged for temporary accommoda- 
tions. Plans have been made for the 
reconstruction of modern housing devel- 
opments in urban areas and work has 
already started on specific develop- 
ments. 

No epidemic diseases have broken out 
and the Government is conducting a 
vigorous campaign of preventive meas- 
ures including inoculations for typhoid 
fever and spraying to minimize malaria. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 








Business in Nicaragua Falls Off 
Temporarily; Credit Tightened 


Nicaraguan businessmen reported that retail and wholesale trade 
was 25 to 50 percent of normal during April. + 

Though retail trade usually is heavy immediately before the Easter 
holidays, this year it was materially reduced, as a result of the state of 


siege decreed on April 4 following 
President Anastasio Somoza, and the 
complete cessation of all business activi- 
ties during Holy Week. 


Commercial credit, which had been 
expanding rapidly, became very tight. 
This condition was aggravated after 
the bank accounts of over 20 leading 
Conservatives were blocked by Govern- 
ment order. 


Although machinery and automotive 
equipment importers reported substan- 
tial sales decreases early in the month, 
during the last 10 days in April orders 
again began to return to normal, as not 
even the strained political situation 
could delay preparations for the new 
planting season. 


Cotton Crop Exceeds Estimates 


With the major export crops in and 
the next planting not yet started, there 
were few developments in the field of 
agriculture. The cotton crop, sold at 
premium prices, exceeded earlier pro- 
duction estimates of 80,000 bales. The 
Cia. Mercantil de Ultramar, the Gov- 
ernment’s semiautonomous marketing 
agency, and a division of the National 
Bank of Nicaragua, now estimates the 
cotton yield at something.over 90,000 
bales. 


All agriculturists and many new- 
comers to the field talk of planting cot- 
ton this year because of the high prices 
and excellent yields. In the Department 
of Chinandega land rents are up, and 
already a shortage of cereal crops is 
predicted in that area. Over 10,000 man- 
zanas (1 manzana=1.74 acres) reported- 
ly will be planted in cotton, and con- 
servative estimates for the 1954-55 crop 
are set at 115,000 bales. If the price of 
this commodity holds at its present high 
level, cotton may well replace gold as 
the country’s second ranking export in 
1954. 


In keeping with its announced plan of 
assistance to agriculture, the National 
Development Institute has reported that 
during the first quarter of 1954 it ex- 
“tended loans in the amount of 463,000 
cordobas (1 paper cordoba=US$0.20, 
official rate), destined entirely for coffee 
plantation rehabilitation and livestock 
farm improvements. 

The Government took two important 
steps in April to restrict the amount of 
commercial credit available to im- 
porters. The moves were motivated by 
the administration’s apparent alarm at 
the high volume of import permits 
granted during the first 2 months of the 
year. 
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the abortive attempt on the life of 





The first step was taken by the Na-— 


tional Bank of Nicaragua, which exer- 
cises the central bank functions in the 
country. On April 1 it informed all 
banking institutions that effective im- 
mediately its discount rate for commer- 
cial credit would be raised from 5 to 
6 percent, thereby forcing the com- 
mercial banks to hold larger amounts 
of commercial paper in their own port- 
folios. 

The second measure, published on 
April 7, was a decree authorizing the 
Government to set upper limits on the 
commercial credit portfolios of bank- 
ing institutions in order to protect the 
country’s exchange and balance-of-pay- 
ments position. Although this measure 
has not been implemented, reliable 
sources reported in early May that the 
National Bank would soon take steps to 
limit the volume of commercial credit 
available to importers. 

The third private commercial bank to 
be established in less than a year opened 
its doors to the public in April. 


Credit Returns to Normal 


With the unblocking of bank accounts 
on April 30, credit operations began to 
return to norma] and deposits were once 
more rising. This trend in credit opera- 
tions is particularly important at this 
time, since the agricultural community 
requires loans to finance plantings, 
which will be started shortly. 


Government agencies are beginning to 
plan their budgets for the fiscal year 
1955, and an unofficial statement indi- 
cates that the new budget will show 
an increase of some 30 million cordobas 
over the 1954 budget of 228 million 
cordobas, highway construction and 
economic development accounting for 
the principal increases, 


Coffee and cotton, Nicaragua’s two 
principal dollar exchange earners, con- 
tinued to be shipped in heavy quantities 
in April. It is estimated that the coffee 
crop is 95 percent sold, with three-quar- 
ters of the crop already exported. Cot- 
ton, which moves more slowly, is be- 
lieved to be 90 percent sold, with about 
two-thirds of the crop shipped. 


Although foreign-trade figures for the 
first 4 months of the year are not yet 
available, the following statistics on 
import permits, in millions of dollars, 
with 1953 figures in parentheses, show 
the significant increase in Nicaraguan 
imports over 1953: January, 4.65 (2.50); 


—y 


February, 5.40 (3.92); March 

(5.66); and April 4.16 (4.29), * 
The country’s railroad system antic. 

pates a substantial improvement in 


service during the next few months, a 
the first large shipment of new equip. 
ment arrived from Germany at the end 


of April. Four steam locomotives ang 


several self-propelled diesel p 
cars are expected to be placed in opera. 
tion almost immediately. Improvement 
in operations and schedule changeg tg 
enhance the value of this transportation 
system to the overall economy are an. 
ticipated. 


The most noteworthy development 
during April in the labor field wag q 
movement among some labor le 
especially those of the General Confeg 
eration of Labor, to form a_ politi¢g) 
party. They apparently considered the 
climate fertile for such a move in the 
aftermath of the recent political dig 
turbances, hoping to move into the posi. 
tion of opposition party, heretofore held 
by the Conservatives. The party was 
formed provisionally on May 9.—Emb, 
Managua. 


Bolivian Indians To Have 
Communal Lands Restored 


Indian communal lands in Bolivia 
taken over by private landowners after 
January 1, 1900, are to be restored to 
their original Indian owners (@% 
comunarios) when the latter can prove 
their rights, by order of a Government 
decree signed May 19. This decree is 
in conformance with article 42 of 
the Agricultural Reform Decree of 
August 2, 1953. 

Restitution of ownership is complicat 
ed by the fact that many of the former 
communal landholders or their descend 
ants have been removed from the land 
for one or several generations and other 
peons or colonos have since settled the 
excommunal holdings. 

Since the enactment of the Agrarian 
Reform Decree, these conditions have 
given rise to conflicting claims between 
colonos and ex-comunarios. The new 
decree is an attempt to resolve these 





differences and to provide a basis for . 


satisfying the aspirations of both 
groups. It specifically provides that ii 
the restitution of excommunal proper 
ties prior consideration will be given to 
the rights under the Agrarian Reform 
Decree of occupants currently settled 
upon the land. 

Once these rights have been satisfied, 
consideration will be given to the claims 
of the ex-comunarios. Should sufficient 
land not be available for distribution #@ 
both colonos and ex-comunarios on the 
former communal estate, the claims of 
the ex-comunarios will be satisfied 
through land grants to be made by the 
Agrarian Reform Service on adjacent 
lands or elsewhere in Bolivia.—Emb, 
La Paz, 
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fash Eased; Prices Up 


‘The shortage of cash which had ham- 
business in Paraguay during the 
quarter of the current year was 
ted in April, with a 12-percent 

in the amount of money in 
greulation over the March level. 

The increase was due principally to 
gibstantial crop-support payments 
made to farmers. Another contribut- 
ig factor was the lowering of legal 
jank reserves by 23 percent from re- 
grves in the preceding month. 

The effect of the increased amount 
gf money in circulation was partly nul- 
jifed by the continuing depreciation of 
the guarani, which fell from 61 to 63.50 
garanies to the U. S. dollar on the of- 
fcial free market, and from 66.75 to 70 
guaranies to the dollar in the exchange 


The effect of the currency increase 
also was limited by the Central Bank 
of Paraguay’s campaign to enforce im- 
mediate use of foreign exchange per- 
mits. The regulation providing for a 
fme of 5 percent ad valorem for the 
reinstatement of expired exchange con- 
tracts was replaced by a new regula- 
, tion stating that no exchange contracts 
would be revalidated unless it was 
proved that they had expired through 
no fault of the holder. 

A law establishing an insurance ad- 
justers’ code was approved during April. 
The new code sets forth rules of con- 
duct for the profession and_ specifies 
that insurance adjusters must pass a 
qualifying examination before they can 
be licensed to practice their profession. 
The immediate effect of the code was 
to place foreign exchange proceeds 
from insurance settlements and refunds 
under the control of the Central Bank. 


Rates, Prices Higher 


Residental electric power rates were 
increased 50 percent in Asuncion be- 
tause of rising fuelwood costs. Also 
increased, by an average of 33 percent, 
were the retail prices of the various 

s of rice. 

the 1954 harvest commenced, min- 
imum prices, which averaged approxi- 
Mately 30 percent above those paid 
last year, were announced. The Cen- 
tral Bank began the purchase of unsold 
trop surpluses, but they were smaller 
than had been anticipated, as a result 
of noncompliance with Government 
planting schedules and adverse weather 
conditions. 


ed to 17 metric tons of marketable 
grain plus seed stocks for the next 
planting, which will be about three 
times larger than the present wheat 
acreage. A transaction was concluded 
Under which Paraguay will ship 10,000 
tons of corn from the current harvest 
to Uruguay. 
COPACAR, 


June 28, 1954 


the Government meat 





Paraguay’s first wheat harvest amount-: 


The gold and dollar reserves of the 
sterling area showed a record gain of 
US$165 million in May to a total of 
US$2,985 million at the month’s end. 
The May increase was larger than that 
of any other month since March 1951, 
and brought the reserves to their high- 
est point since September 1951, when 
they amounted to US$3,269 million. 


The reserves have risen steadily each 
month for the past 21 months, except 
in December 1952 and 1953, when pay- 
ments were made ‘on loans from the 
United States and Canada. Recovery 
has been slow, however, in contrast to 
the drain on reserves recorded from 
July 1951 to April 1952, In that 10- 
month period the gold and dollar re- 
serves fell by $2,205 million, whereas 
reserves have increased by only $1,300 
million since, September 1952. 


Of the increase in reserves during 
May, $6 million represented receipts on 
account of American defense aid. U. S. 
defense aid in May was well below the 
January-April 1954 monthly average of 
about $17 million and the 1953 monthly 
average of approximately $25 million. 

In addition, the May increase re- 
flected $39 million in gold receipts from 
the European Payments Union in partial 
settlement of Britain’s record trade 





corporation, raised the tax on slaugh- 
tered cattle from 12 to 18 guaranies 
a head, plus a special 2-guarani as- 
sessment a head, to be used for the 
construction of new slaughterhouses 
and marketing facilities. COPACAR 
arranged for the delivery of 500 head 
of cattle a day for 40 days to one of 
the export packing houses, for the 
processing of corned beef for export 
to Great Britain. Additional slaughter- 
ing for export will be permitted only 
if there is a surplus after domestic re- 
quirements have been fulfilled. 

A fire at the main vegetable oil proc- 
essing plant. of COINDU, Paraguay’s 
second largest producer of oils, resulted 
in the loss of two warehouses and 6,000 
metric tons of cocoa beans. 


Paraguay’s transportation system is 
being improved through construction 
and purchase of new equipment. (See 
“Paraguay Extends Transport System,” 
in Transport and Communications.) 


Wage Increase Demanded 


The Paraguayan Labor Confederation 
(CPT) again submitted to the Presi- 
dent of Paraguay its demand for a 125- 
percent increase in the minimum wage. 
The demand had originally been sub- 

~ mitted after the Government’s March 
announcement of a pay raise for public 
employees and teachers. 

The confederation also requested and 
received a 30-day delay in the annual 
payments required of all able-bodied 
male adults in lieu of compulsory road 
construction work.—Emb., Asuncion. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


| fraguayan Shortage of Sterling Area Reserves Show Record 


and payments surplus with EPU in 
April. 

The remainder of last month’s in- 
crease in the gold and dollar reserves 
represented a record surplus of $120 
million in the “residual” account. This 
account reflects the sterling area’s 
balance with non-EPU, nonsterling 
countries; it also excludes American 
defense aid. 


Capital Inflow Large 


As in April, this large surplus resulted 
in part from the heavy inflow of short- 
term foreign money into London in 
anticipation of an appreciation in ster- 
ling and for use in interest arbitrage 
dealings. 


Of considerable importance was the 
fact that early in May United Kingdom 
Treasury officials denied the exchange 
appreciation rumors and later the Bank 
of England reduced the bank rate, De- 
spite these moves, however, it now ap- 
pears that there was no sharp and sud- 
den outflow of the short-term funds 
that had come in. 


British officials estimate that about 
$90 million of the “residual” surplus in 
May was acquired during the first few 
days of the month as a result of the 
influx of short-term funds. The remain- 
ing $30 million, therefore, represents 
the sterling area’s direct trade and 
payments earnings with the dollar area, 


The United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries in the sterling area earned a sur- 
plus of £10.8 million with the EPU in 
May, one-half was to have been settled 
in June by a gold payment to the 
United Kingdom and one-half fn a re- 
duction of the sterling area’s debt to 
the EPU, 


Last month’s surplus was well below 
the record surplus of more than £28 
million in April, but Britain’s balance 
with Europe normally worsens at this 
time of year, as the flow of tourists to 
the Continent starts, and seasonal pur- 
chases of fruits and vegetables begin. 


Denmark Sets Up Fund 
To Repay Dollar Bonds 


Denmark has reserved $6.8 million to 
repay by October 15 the balance out- - 
standing on the 414-percent Danish Gov- 
ernment dollar bond issue of 1928. 

Thereafter, no Danish Government 
dollar issues will be in default, although 
$12.5 million remains outstanding on 
Copenhagen municipality issues of 1927 
and 1928. An additional $4.2 million has 
been reserved to cover regular amorti- 
zation of dollar loans due in 1954, 

As of May 1, Denmark’s bonded pre- 
war dollar indebtedness amounted to 
$37,542,000, of which $1,933,000 was 
held in Denmark, while postwar dollar 
bonded indebtedness totaled $89,060,666. 
—Emb., Copenhagen. 














CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Chile, Italy Sign MFN Trade Pact 


Mutual most -favored-nation treat- 
ment on articles entering into trade be- 
tween Chile and Italy is provided for in 
a new commercial agreement signed 
between the two countries on April 29. 


The agreement envisages an annual 
interchange of $10 million worth of 
Chilean copper, nitrates and other min- 
erals; wool, lumber, cereals; and other 
forest and agricultural products; and 
miscellaneous commodities, for Italian 
industrial machinery and equipment, 
electrical goods, automotive equipment, 
textiles, and various products. 


Although the contracting parties 
agree to facilitate the export and im- 
port of commodities listed, the trade 
will be subject to regular exchange 
controls, commodity availabilities, and 
market factors. The only firm obliga- 
tion is the Italian agreement to take 
a minimum of 50,000 tons of Chilean 
nitrates every year. Chile will permit 
5,000 tons of copper produced by its 
small and medium mining industries to 
be shipped to Italy against compensa- 
tion payment. 

Trade between the two countries is 
to be cleared through a compensation 
account. However, the accounts will 
not be maintained by the central banks, 
as has been done under similar arrange- 
ments which Chile has made in other 
compensation agreements, nor is any 
provision made for a swing credit. The 
Italian compensation account in Chile 
has been managed in the past by the 
Banco Frances e Italiano, but whether 
it will continue to do so has not yet 
been determined. 


A permanent joint commission will 
be established to carry through studies 
upon which to base recommendations 
for expanding and facilitating trade be- 
tween the two countries. It will meet 
in Santiago or Rome upon request of 
either of the contracting parties. 


Some Privileges Excepted 


Privilegés excepted from the agree- 
ment are those extended to border 
trade, free-trade zones, partners in 
customs unions, and trusteeship terri- 
tories. Specifically excepted are the 
concessions which Chile extends to Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, and Peru, and which 
Italy extends to Libya. 

The new agreement replaces a treaty 
between the two countries which ex- 
tends back, to 1898. It will come into 
force when the contracting parties no- 
tify each other that the respective con- 
stitutional formalities have been com- 
pleted and will be in effect for 1 year, 
subject to automatic extension for 
equal periods provided notification of 
intention to denounce the treaty is not 
given 90 days before date of expiration. 

Chile has generally enjoyed a sub- 
stantial export balance in its trade with 
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Italy, largely because its copper ship- 
ments to that country formerly have 
been made against payment in UV. S. 
dollars and have not entered into the 
compensation trade. 


Chilean foreign trade with Italy in 
the past 6 years was as follows: 


Exports Imports 

(Values in thousands of U. S. pay 
1937 TUE ctniinneteitibagien ea 1208.6 
1938 .... 5,684.8 scvese by 8OD0D 
1950 ..4 . 12,687.8 ascinvadlennitinhitins 
1951 15,530.1 a 
1952 14,417.9 2,368.6 
1953 5,499.3 1,585.9 


The falling off of Chilean ‘wate with 
Italy in 1953 was due directly to a de- 
cline in exports of copper. Leading Chil- 
ean exports to Italy last year were 
copper, nitrates, and forest products. 
The_ more important Italian products 
entering into the trade were ‘industrial 
machinery, wool textiles, and chemical 
products.—Emb., Santiago. 





Guatemala Waives Customs 
Storage Charges on Goods 


Guatemalan customs storage charges 
were waived for a period of 30 days be- 
ginning May 30, by decree No. 1055, 
promulgated on May 29. 

However, to obtain the waiver, mer- 
chandise must be withdrawn from cus- 
toms within 3 days following payment 
of customs duties. 

The waiver is applicable to any ship- 
ment for which authorization to with- 
draw from customs is requested during 
the 30-day period, provided customs du- 
ties are paid within 8 days of the date 
on which the request is approved. 

This measure, as others have been, 
was taken to clear merchandise from 
congested customhouses. Although up 
until 1953 the practice was to waive 
storage charges annually, Congressional 
leaders then stated that such action 
would no longer be authorized. How- 
ever after long delays and appeals by 
both local merchants and the Ministry 
of Finance, Congress finally enacted the 
present measure to overcome the pre- 
vailing large-scale congestion.—Emb., 
Guatemala. 





Austria Revises Hallmarking 
Law for Precious Metals 


The minimum degree of purity speci- 
fied by Austria for articles made of 
precious metals and their alloys is now 
regulated by the revised hallmarking 
law of February 24. 

With few exceptions all manufactures 
of precious metals must meet the fol- 
lowing fineness conditions both for the 
whole article and its parts, expressed in 
parts per thousand: Platinum articles, 
0.950; gold articles, 0.585; silver arti- 
cles, 0.800. Platinum-iridium alloys are 








Ireland Sets Metal 
Screw Quota ‘ 


The Irish Government has ay. 
thorized importation under quota 
of 20,000 gross metal screws with 
slotted heads and tapered threads 
during the next quota period, July 
1-December 31. 

As under the previous quota, 
19,000 gross must be of United 
Kingdom or Canadian origin, 











Canada Rules Lower 
Power Shovel Duty 


Convertible full-revolving power 
shovels with a dipper capacity of 24 
cubic yards will be permitted entry 
into Canada at a duty of 7% percent 
under tariff item No. 427a, rather than 
at a 22%-percent duty under tariff item 
No. 427, by a Canadian Tariff Boa 
decision of May 20. 

This decision overthrows the Depart. 
ment of National Revenue’s customs 
ruling of July 24, 1953, that a com 
vertible full-revolving power shovel with 
a dipper capacity of 2% cubic yards 
is,of a class or kind made in Canada 
because that size is directly competi 
tive with the 2-cubic-yard-capacity pow. 
er shovel made in Canada and there 
fore was dutiable at 22% percent, 

The Tariff Board based its reversal 
of the customs ruling on the premise 
that there must be a precise point of 
separation to determine whether or not 
a shovel is of a class or kind made if 
Canada and that “where the capacities 
of machines are established in clearly 
defined sizes, the least arbitrary and 
perhaps therefore the best line of de 
marcation is in accordance with those 
sizes which are, in fact, made in Canada 
as opposed to those sizes which afe 
not.” 

The implication of the Board's action 
is that power shovels which are not 
of the precise sizes of those made in 
Canada will be considered of a class 
or kind not made in Canada and will 
be permitted entry at the 7%4-percent 
rate instead of at 22% percent. ° (Se 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Aug. 10 
1953, p. 11 for earlier ruling.) 








to be treated as platinum for put 
poses of the law. 

The provisions of the hallmark law 
apply to all manufactures of precious 
metals produced or sold in Austria, im 
ported into the country, or offered in 
public auctions. 





World production of centrifugal cane 
and beet sugar for 1953-54 now is esti 
mated at almost 40 million short tons, 
raw value. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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CONTROLS ‘ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


ilombia Coffee Export Egypt Adjusts Its Import Duties 


tharge Now $5 a Bag 


Colombia has reduced its export 
charge on coffee to $5 a bag by raising 
the base price of coffee to $115 a bag. 
The action was taken as a result of an 
ggreement reached between the Colom- 
jian Government and the Coffee Con- 

in session from April 26 to 
May 5. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
May 3, 1954, p. 6.) 

In addition to this modification in 
the charge, put into effect by decree 
No, 1448 of May 5, all proceeds from 
the charge are to be inv ested in shares 
of the Coffee Bank, which is authorized 
io increase its shares accordingly. 
further, the Coffee Bank is authorized 
tp convert 15 percent of the dollar 
proceeds into Colombian pesos to be 
wed for loans to coffee producers for 
housing and other permeneas improve- 
ments. 

The remaining 85 percent will be 
held as foreign exchange to be used 
for import of livestock; import of 
machinery for construction and main- 
tenance of secondary, or farm-to-mar- 
ket, roads; other offshore expenses con- 
nected with promotion and development 

—for example, electric power 
generation and distribution—and such 
other programs as the Government may 
approve. 

These investment projects are to be 
fmanced through the Coffee Bank by 
means of 10-year loans at 6 percent 
interest and at least 50 percent is to 
be spent on projects in coffee-producing 
Departments in proportion to their 
production. 

The Colombian Government prefers 
to use the term “charge” rather than 
tax, as the proceeds are credited to the 
National Coffee Fund and the Treasury 
obtains no revenue from it.—Emb., 


Bogota. 


Sino-French Agreement 
Sets Exchange of Goods 


An annual exchange of commodities 
between France and the Republic of 
China amounting to US$10 million each 
way is provided for in a 1-year trade 
agreement concluded between the two 
countries in Taipei on May 12 and ef- 
fective immediately. 

Taiwan (Formosa) will export to 
France and her oversea possessions such 

as tea, coal, citronella oil, feath- 

fs, and pineapples, tea to account for 
a large proportion of exports, 

Among Taiwan’s imports from France 

be iron and steel products, rolling 

stock, machinery, tools, automobiles and 


trucks, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and 
fertilizers, 
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The Egyptian Government, as a means 
of aiding local industry, has made a 
number of changes in its import duties. 

Some duties are raised to protect cer- 
tain industries against foreign competi- 
tion, whereas others, on various raw 
materials needed for local manufac- 
tures, are lowered or are abolished en- 
tirely. 

Egyptian tariff items affected and 
their new duties, in Egyptian currency 
per unit specified or in percent ad 
valorem, with former duties. shown in 
parentheses, are as follows (1 Egyptian 
pound of 100 piasters = US$2.87) : 


Specific Duties 


82 (a), Starch and fecula: 100 gross kilo- 
grams, new rate 150 piasters, old rate (75). 


84 (b), Copra: 100 gross kg., exempt (11% 
piasters). 

8 (c), Palmnuts, beechnuts, castor oil 
seeds, soya beans; 100 gross kg., exempt 


(22% piasters). 

84 (f), Seeds of colza, rape, mustard, oil 
poppy, camelina, hemp, niger, and similar 
oilseeds, including apr cot, peach, and plum 
stones and kernels: 100 gtoss kg., exempt 
(50 piasters). 

257, All chemical products not elsewhere 
specified: 4 percent (10 percent). 

R~ Plates of glass for photography, sensi- 
tized: 


(a) Rotagravure ye for illustrated 
newspapers: 100 net kg. Ef4. (2). 


(b) Other: 100 net kg., Ef4 (5). 

261 (b), Films and plates, other than glass, 
sensitized, other than for movies, in rolls 
and other: 

(1) For illustrated newspapers: Net kg. 
80 piasters (12%). 

(2) Other: (i) In rolls: Net kg., 80 
piasters (33%); (ii) other: Net kg., 20 pias- 
ters (25). 


861, Rubber, balata, guttapercha and simi- 
lar substances, raw, not worked or manu- 
factured, natural, regenerated, old or syn- 
thetic, chemical, imitation or artificial: 100 
gross kg., exempt 87% piasters. 

475 (a), Artificial silk yarn neither dyed 
nor gummed; (2) 6 deniers or upward: Net 
kg., 40 piasters (55). 

This is a new subitem under No. 475 (a), 
for the manufacture of cloth for oil presses 
and similar purposes. Other rates under 
No. 475 are unchanged. 

577 (2), Plates and tiles of fibrocement, 
eternit, and similar products: Other than 
coated or covered with India rubber: 100 
gross kg., 45 pilasters (30). 

683, Copper, rough cast, in ingots, lumps, 
pigs, blocks, slabs, etc.; electrolytic copper; 
filings, waste, and scrap of old —_ r manu- 
factures: 100 gross kg., exempt ( S plosters 

710, Aluminum bars, tubes, 
pipes: 

(a) More than 3 in. in diameter: Net kg., 
exempt (50) pilasters. 
(b) Other: Net kg., 50 piasters (same). 

780, Electric accumulators and detached 
parts thereof: 

(a) Accumulators: 100 gross kg., Ef4 (2). 


wires, and 


(b) Spare parts: 100 gross kg., Et2 
(same). 
792, Electrical and _ electrotechnical ap- 


paratus and rts thereof, parts of dynamo 
electric machines and apparatus, for applica- 
tion of electricity in general, not elsewhere 
specified: 

(a) Industrial and agricultural material 
and spare parte; Rese (10 percent). 

(b) Other: 250 ms or more: 10 
yo (exemp): (2) les than 250 grams: 

percent with a minimum of 16 piasters 
a net kg. (same). 

888. Articles and accessories other than 
buttons of common metal, even silvered or 
gilt or with accessories of fabric or other 
mateérial, all intended for use with or enter- 
ing into manufacture of: 

(a) Clothing, hats, articles of attire or 
adornment and such made-up articles as 
buckles, hooks and eyes, fasteners, zippers, 
beads, spangles, fringe, wire braid, etc,: 


(1) Zippers: 25 percent (15); (2) other: 15 
percent (same), 


Ad garg duties 


$4 b ; 85, Seeds and fruits for sowing; 
710 (a); “ies (a): 1 percent (8), 


\ 


86 (e), Unspecified medicinal and rfume 
plants: a (< extracts of aon adonna, 
chicory, cinc noma, corvanerty: la, and oe lke: 
100 (b), (1) cod a ft, ° ee oils 
and butters other than er, yied use 
in medicines; 103 (i) castor, 7 gre: 202, 
asbestos, raw or in fiber 75 (a); 502, 


ramie and all other ah. fibers not 
elsewhere mentioned, 
tow; 714, crude lead, 
(b): 3 percent (8). 

361, 683: 1 percent (3). 

804 (a), Detached parts of truck and bus 
chassis entirely imported and placed in cus- 
toms warhouses: 5 percent (none). 


Additional ad valorem duties 
109, Artificial ye ett ! fats: Margarine, 
artificial lard, and other; 30 percent (none). 
148, Prepared mustard: 60 percent (30). 


156, Cider and per pereent (30). 
636, hn Artificial thik hosiery: 
other 


(a) Pure or mixed with textiles 
than pure silk: 50 percent (30). 


raw, combed, or in 
waste, and scrap; 730 





Netherland-Israeli Pact 
Sets Commodity Quotas 


A trade and payments agreement for 
the year beginning May 1 signed by 
the Netherlands and Israeli Govern- 
ments on April 12 authorizes the Neth- 
erlands to ship to Israel the following 
items: 


Agricultural reproduction material, 
including seeds, nursery stock, and 
breeding animals to a value of 1.3 
million guilders; foodstuffs and other 
agricultural products, 4.5 million; ferti- 
lizers, phytopharmaceuticals, and vet- 
erinary sera and vaccines, amount to be 
determined; fat and oil products, 1.2 
million; chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, 2 million; textiles, 1.5 million; 
metals and metal products, including 
industrial refrigerating installations, 
X-ray apparatus, electric sewing ma- 
chines, office machines, agricultural and 
dairy machinery, 2.9 million; and other 
products, 2.6 million. (1 guilder—about 
US$0.263.) 

The quotas for Israeli exports to the 
Netherlands include: 


Fruit, mostly citrus and bananas, to 
a value of 8.5 million guilders; other 
food and agricultural products, 2 mil- 
lion; potash and phosphates, amount to 
be determined; textiles, 750,000; metal 
and metal products, including sliver- 
ware, watches, razor blades, electrical 
appliances, automobile batteries, and 
kitchenware, 750,000 guilders; miscel- 
laneous products, including soap, cos- 
metics, essential oils, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, plastics, hardwood ply- 
wood, cork products, plate and safety 
glass, cement, and tires, 500,000.—Emb., 
The Hague. 





Brazil’s cottonseed production from 
the 1953-54 cotton crop is forecast at 
about 688,900 tons with 637,000 tons 
available for crushing. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE : 


More Liberal Import 
Policy Seen in India 


India’s improved economic condition 
provides a basis for further liberaliza- 
tion of imports in the July-December 
period, the Indian Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry stated to the Im- 
port Advisory Council in New Delhi on 
May 15. 

The improvement in the economy lay 
in the satisfactory export levels main- 
tained in the past several months, 
which, together with a fall in imports, 
have led to a favorable trade balance. 
Total imports have fallen because food- 
grain imports on Government account 
have been negligible since November 
1953, prices of imported machinery 
have dropped, and some types of ma- 
chinery which previously had to be im- 
ported are now produced in India. Im- 
ports on private account in the first 
quarter of the year increased over the 
last quarter of 1953. 


Payments Position Better 


The country’s overall balance-of- 
payments position also has improved. 
Sterling balances on April 30 amount- 
ed to the equivalent of 7,520 million 
rupees, an increase of 460 million ru- 
pees since the end of Decemher 1952 
(1 rupee=US$0.21). 

India’s foreign exchange position 
must be regarded as favorable, at least 
for the time being, a condition which 
would enable some liberalization in im- 
port licensing. Increased imports would 
be needed to offset the effects of. in- 
creased domestic expenditures and tpe 
estimated 1954-55 deficit financing of 
about 2,500 million rupees. 


The Minister also referred to import 
controls, the primary purpose of which, 
he said, is conservation of foreign ex- 
change. In drawing up foreign-exchange 
allocations, the requirements of the 
country have been taken into account 
and thus it has been possible to stimu- 
late industrial production by augment- 
ing supplies of goods required by indus- 
try and restricting import of goods 
that could be manufactured domesti- 
cally. 


The current import policy of the 
Government, the Minister said, gener- 
ally has met the requirements of both 
industry and consumers (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Feb. 22, 1954, p. 8). 





Netherlands Increases 
Travelers’ Allowances 


The amount of Netherland currency 
which may be imported or exported by 
travelers has been increased by the 
Netherlands Bank. 


The allowance for Netherland resi- 
dents has been raised to 200 guilders 
from 50 guilders, whereas that for non- 
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Guatemala Broadens Textile Controls 


Three tariff items have been added to 
the list of articles for which Guatemalan 
importers are required to purchase simi- 
lar domestic products in fixed proportion 
to imports, by a Ministry of Economy 
resolution of April 27, effective May 
16, as follows: 

The requirement of 50-percent com- 
pensation in lineal meters applicable, 
under tariff item No. 463-1-1-2, to felt 
and cashmere of artificial fibers, includ- 
ing those known as tropicals, weighing 
200 grams or more per square meter; 
and gabardines, faille, or bengalines 
weighing 250 grams or more a square 
meter (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 
15, 1954, p. 16), has been extended to 
cover products imported under the fol- 
lowing tariff items: 


No. 463-2-3-1, Artificial silk cloth containing 
10.01 percent to 50 percent cotton; 

No, 466-3-0-1, Cotton cloth containing 10a 
percent to 49.99 percent artificial silk, 

A 200-percent compensation in 
meters is required for the following 
item: 

No. 466-4-0-1, Cotton cloth containi 
percent to 49.99 percent wool or ot 
specified animal fibers. 

In addition, importers of any cloth 
made of wool thread containing over 19 
percent cotton or artificial fiber now 
must purchase twice as much similar 
domestic cloth as the amount imponted, 

Any of this merchandise in custom. 
houses on May 16 is exempted from the 
compensation requirement.—Emb., Gua. 
temala. 


ng 10.01 
her non. 





France To Buy Sugar From 
Cuba Under New Agreement 


Purchase by France from Cuba of 
230,000 metric tons of sugar for con- 
sumption within the French Union is 
called for under an agreement signed by 
the two countries on May 10 extending 
the payments agreement concluded by 
them in 1952 (Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Oct. 6, 1952, p. 10). 

None of the covenanted sugars are to 
be reexported by France to third coun- 
tries without prior approval of Cuba. 

Payment will be 50 percent in dollars 
and 50 percent in francs on deposit in 
the Bank of France on open account to 
the credit of the National Bank of 
Cuba. After liquidation of any franc 
balance to the credit of Cuba arising 
out of the 1952 agreement the open- 
account francs will be used in payment 
for Cuban purchases of unspecified mer- 
chandise of French origin and/or mari- 
time freight charges to French com- 
panies. Any franc balance remaining 
to Cuba as a result of the new agree- 
ment is to be liquidated in dollars in 


New York by August 10, 1957.—Emb., 
Havana. 





Nicaragua Lifts Ban on 
Export of Corn, Beans 


The temporary suspension of exports 
of corn and beans from Njcaragua was 
lifted on May 14 by Presidential decree. 


The ban was imposed effective No- 
vember 21 because stocks were insuffi- 
cient as a result of bad growing condi- 
tions (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 
14, 1953, p. 8). It has been lifted on the 
basis of evidence that adequate supplies 
are now available-—Emb., Managua. 





residents is now 1,000 guilders, com- 
pared with the 100 guilders previously 
permitted (1 guilder=about US$0.264)« 


—————. 


FRENCH MOROCCO 





Changes Textile Material Duties 


The French Moroccan fixed import 
duty of 10 percent ad valorem has been 
temporarily suspended or reduced to § 
percent for some industrial raw mate. 
rials imported for consumption, by a 
Dahir of May 6 published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of French Morocco of May 7, 

Import duties are suspended on the 
following commodities: 


Neutral sodium carbonate; synthetic fibers: 
wool in the mass, and waste: carded or 
combed wool; ginned cotton in the mass; 
rayon staple fiber in the mass or in 


and waste; jute and similar fibers in stalks, 
tow, and waste; pure nylon yarn and pure or 
mixed rayon yarn not prepared for retail sale, 

Commodities granted a reduction in 


duty to 5 percent ad valorem are as 
follows: 


Hard waste cotton and rayon staple fiber, 
pure or mixed; synthetic fiber yarns, con 
tinuous or discontinuous, pure or mixed, 
other than pure nylon yarn, not prepared for 


retail sale. 

The special import tax of 214 percent 
ad valorem applying on most imports 
in French Morocco will continue to be 
levied on these items. 

The duty changes are of direct bene 
fit to the French Moroccan textile in 
dustry as most of the goods affected are 
used principally by that industry. The 
local industry has found it increasingly 
difficult to compete with imported for 
eign textiles, and the action undoubtedly 
was designed to improve the compet 
tive position of the domestic product 
Cons. Gen., Casablanca. 


IRELAND 


Restores Duty on Disinfectants 

The Irish Government has restored 
customs duties on disinfectants, insecti- 
cides, etc., suspended since October 4, 
1942, and has extended the tariff nomen- 
clature to include antiseptics and, weed 
killers. 

The new full rate of duty on these 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





Dominican Republic Fixes 
Drug Sales Responsibility 


Every establishment in the Domini- 
can Republic which sells, manufactures, 
jmports, purveys, or trafficks in medi- 
cines, pharmaceutical specialties, or 


drugs, at wholesale or retail, is now 
required to employ the full-time services 
of a graduate pharmacist from the 
University of Santo Domingo, or one 

uated from a recognized foreign 
institution who has written authoriza- 
tion to practice in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

The pharmacist will be responsible, 
jointly with the proprietor when they 
are different persons, for the identity, 
purity, preservation, proper preparation, 
dosage, and advertising of the drugs, 
medicines, or pharmaceutical special- 
ties. } 

No pharmacist may be responsible 
for two or more establishments simul- 





lraq Amends Income Tax, 
Cuts Rates on Lower Incomes 


Iraq has increased certain income 
tax exemptions and lowered the tax 
rate on incomes up to 1,500 Iraqi dinars 
(US$4,200), under amendment of the 
income tax law, by ordinance No. 7 of 
May 17, retroactive to April 1. 

Tax-exempt income for single persons 
now is 350 Iraqi dinars instead of 250 
(1 Iraqi dinar=US$2.80), while the 
maximum exemption for a married man 
with children is 600 dinars. Income tax 
rates were lowered as follows, with for- 
mer rates shown in parentheses: 0-150 
Iraqi dinars, 4 percent (6); 150-500 
dinars, 4 percent (9); 501-1,000 dinars, 
8 percent (12); 1,001-1,200 dinars, 12 
percent (same); and 1,201-1,500 dinars, 
12 percent (15). 

The new ordinance must be ratified 
by Parliament. Principal beneficiaries 
are civil servants and _ white-collar 
workers. 





Dominician Republic Sets 
Up Industrial Register 


All industries, already established, or 
to be established, in the Dominican 
Republic must be inscribed in an 
industrial register to be kept by the 
Ministry of Labor, Economy, ‘and 
Commerce. 

Registry will be evidenced by the 
issuance of a certificate, the number of 
which must be stamped or engraved 
on the products of the industry, except 
for those products which it is not 
feasible to stamp or engrave, in which 
case the certificate number must be 
noted on the container or wrapper of 
the product. 

This new requirement was established 
by law No. 3813, promulgated April 30. 
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taneously, even though they may be 
located on the same premises. 


The new requirement was effected 
by law No. 3807, promulgated April 30. 





Colombia Lowers Taxes on 
Private Power Companies 


Privately owned electric power com- 
panies in Colombia, which furnish 
power exclusively and on a permanent 
basis to the public, and whose rates and 
regulations are approved by the 
Ministry of Development, have been 
exempted from departmental and mu- 
nicipal taxes, duties, contributions, and 
compulsory investments, by decree No. 
1463, of May 5, effective on the same 
date. This decree supplements decree 
No, 653, of March 12, 1953 . (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Apr. 27, 1953, p. 32), 
which exempted these privately owned 
electric power companies from certain 
national taxes and obligations. 

These two decrees were issued for 
the purpose of attracting additional 
private investment, both domestic and 
foreign, in the public service electric 
power industry.—Emb., Bogota. 





Controls ... 


(Continued from Page 14) 


products of 50 percent ad valorem, for- 
merly 33% percent, is applicable to im- 
ports from all countries except the 
United Kingdom and Canada. The pref- 
erential rate applicable to the United 
Kingdom and Canada is 33% percent 
ad valorem. 


Raises Duties on Felt Hats 


The Irish Government has increased 
its import duties on men’s and boys’ 
felt hats, effective May 26. 

The new full rate is ils. 3d. per 
article and the preferential rate for 
United Kingdom and Canadian articles, 
7s. 6d. 

Rates were previously 5s. 744d. and 
3s. 9d., respectively, 


Imposes Duty on Fireplace Items 


The Irish Government has imposed 
duties on imports of metal fireplace ac- 
cessories in sets or otherwise, effective 
May 26, as follows: Full rate of 37% 
percent ad valorem on imports from all 
countries except the United Kingdom 
and Canada; preferential rate of 25 per- 
cent ad valorem on imports from the 
United Kingdom and Canada. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Exempt Some Leather From Duty 


Tanned, curried, and dressed leather 
in primary forms has been added to 
Item No. 41 of the Second Schedule of 
Trinidad and Tobago’s Customs Tariff, 
which lists raw hides and skins as 





Portugal Regulates 
Salt Output, Trade 
Regulations governing production of, 
and trade in, salt in the district of 
Figueira da Foz, one of the principal 
producing areas in Portugal, were pub- 
lished in the Diario do Governo, Lis- 
bon, May 27. Similar regulations @# 


portedly are to be issued for all salt 
producing areas. 


The regulations require that all salt 
producers in the district of Figueira da 
Foz become members of the Gremio de 
Lavoura (farmers guild). From May 1 
to 15 of each year, they myst report 
their stores of salt in warehouses, and 
from October 1 to 31, they must report 
the amount of salt produced during the 
season. 


Wholesalers must place orders for 
salt with the Gremio. Buyers must 
pay cash to the Gremio on delivery of 
the salt; the Gremio will settle with 
the producers after 8 days, first deduct- 
ing taxes and fees. Any claim made by 
buyers must be made through their 
cooperative organization. Producers of 
salt are expressly forbidden to receive 
money directly from buyers. 





Chile Keeps Price Controls 
Only on Basic Necessities 


Chilean official price controls, which 
previously affected an estimated 22,000 
commodities, now govern a list of only 
53 commodities of basic necessity, and 
rents, by decree No, 420 of May 3, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of May 20, 
1954. 


The list includes such items as: 


Shoes of all classes and types; trucks, sta- 
tion wagons, and chassis for motor vehicles 
in general; ~~ bread, and butter; fine 
flour; conden and powdered milk. 

Agricultural machinery; tires and inner- 
tubes; wool and cotton textiles; men’s shirts, 

Wheat; coffee; motion pictures; imported 
cattle; cement. 


—Emb., Santiago. 





exempt from import duties, by a 
Legislative Council resolution of May 13. 
_Items: No. 59 of the First Schedule 
has been amended to read as follows: 

No. 59, Leather and manufactures of: 

(a) Fine and semiprepared leather, in- 
cluding chamois, basils, vellum, parchment, 
but excluding boots and shoes, saddlery, 
harness, and leather in primary forms, gen- 
eral tariff 20 percent; British preferential 
10 percent. 

(b) Other sorts, general tariff 20 per- 
cent; preferential 16 percent. 

Items listed under item No, 59 are 
also subject to a 15-percent-of-duty 
surtax, 

No. 59(a) formerly covered undressed 
leather and manufactures, excluding 
boots and shoes, saddlery, and harness, 
dutiable, in British West Indies cur- 
rency, at 3 cents a pound preferential 
and 12 cents a pound general.—Trinidad 
Royal Gazette. 
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Producers Have Big Stake in Exports 


United States exports of merchandise in 1953, totaling approximate- 
ly $16 billion, amounted to about 41% percent of the gross national 
product, or over 814 percent of the value of movable goods—at early 
stages of distribution—produced in this country. 

These ratios were similar to those for the preceding year and only 


slightly lower than the average for the 
ire period since World War II. 


recent years, some 3 million work- 
ers have been employed in the produc- 
tion of U. S. exports and in service 
activities associated with them. Nearly 
all U. S. producers have some stake 





Data for this statistical study have 
been assembled by the International 
Economic Analysis Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce. 


~~ 





in export markets, many selling abroad 
much larger percentages of their goods 
than the nationa] averages indicate. 

Exports of leading agricultural prod- 
ucts traditionally have represented 
exceptionally high percentages of pro- 
duction, but exports of machinery and a 
wide range of other products also 
comprise very substantial proportions 
of production. 

Agricultural exports geclined appre- 
ciably in the 1952-53 marketing year as 
compared with those of the preceding 
year, stemming primarily from declines 
of about one-third in exports of wheat 
and over two-fifths in cotton. Despite 
this shrinkage, however, the proportions 
of wheat and cotton exported from the 
1952 crops remained quite sizable— 
about 25 and 20 percent, respectively. 

Tobacco and soybean exports decreased 
only moderately, and rice exports re- 
mained close to the level of the preced- 
ing year, so that the ratios of exports 
to production of these commodities were 
little changed. About 56 percent of the 
rice, about 22 percent of the tobacco, 
and 14 percent of the soybeans were 
exported in the 1952-53 marketing year. 

Exports of cotton, tobacco, and soy- 
beans have increased in the current 
marketing year, and thus the propor- 
tions of the 1953 crops exported will be 
somewhat larger than those of the 1952 
crops. 

Exports of machinery and vehicles, 
which represented over one-third of 
total exports in 1953, include many 
products for which foreign markets are 
of great importance. 

In 1952, for example, exports of track- 
laying tractors comprised 37 percent of 
their production; exports of construc- 
tion machinery and textile machinery 
represented over 20 percent of produc- 
tion; and exports of wheel tractors, 
agricultural machinery, motortrucks, 
machine tools, office appliances, and 
refrigerators made up between 10 and 
15 percent of production. 

Exports of all these products, with 
the exception of tracklaying tractors, 
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declined in 1953, and the ratio of ex- 
ports to production also appears—as far 
as production data are available—to 


have fallen slightly. Tracklaying trac- 
tor exports, however, increased more 
than two-fifths, and the percentage of 
output exported rose to 45. 

In addition to the agricultural and 
machinery products already mentioned, 
export sales of a variety of other prod- 
ucts amount to 20 percent or more of 
output. This group includes lubricating 
oils, sulfur, rosin, and such chemicals as 
DDT, copper sulfate, carbon black, and 
penicillin, 

Even where the ratios are much low- 


Table 1.—U. 8. Production of Movable Goods and the Proportion Exported: 


1929, 1933, 1937, 


{Value in millions of dollars] 


— 


er, the significance of exports as a 
marginal element of sales and Profits 
is considerable. This is true, for in- 
stance, of passenger automobiles, 

and many textile manufactures, {op 
which the proportions of output export. 
ed fall in the 3-7 percent range, 

In table 3 production and export data 
are shown for an extensive list of com. 
modities, representing half of U, g 
exports in 1953. The report covers 
of the leading products and some of the 
principal product groups in U. S, ex. 
ports, and also shows data for numerous 
items included in other important broad 
classes of export goods which are not 
covered comprehensively because of a 
lack of directly comparable data on 
both exports and production. 

The relative importance of the various: 
classes of goods in total U. S. exports in 
1953 and the extent to which each class 
is represented by data in table 3 are 
shown in table 4. 


1939, and 1947-53 








| Agricul- | Ex 
Year tural |Manufactures?| Mining’? | Freight Total * vs ee a 
products 3) receipts * merchandise * total 
1929 13,003 30,591 4,908 5,100 53,602 5,157 
1933 6.332 14,008 2,050 3,100 25.490 1.647 es 
1937 10,213 25.174 4,265 4,300 43.952 3,299 75 
1939... 9,043 24.487 3,808 4.200 | 41.538 3,123 7.5 
1 yy 32,372 74,426 9,610 9,200 | 125,608 15,160 12.1 
148... 32.842 82,000 12,273 10.800 | 137/915 12,532 91 
_* a 30,133 75,367 10.580 10,000 | 126.080 11.936 95, 
1950... 30,335 89.750 11,855 11,600 | 143.540 10,142 71 
1951..... 35,042 102.086 13.524 12,900 | 163.552 14.879 9.1 
1952 34,517 108,477 13,430 13,300 | 169.724 15.039 8.9 
1953 33.08 117,500 14,346 14.200 | 179,102 15.626 ~ 





























*Cash receipts from crops and livestock and products, and value of home consumption as 


reported by Department of Agriculture. 


? Value added by manufacture; 
1947; estimates for later years. 


* Value of crude or prepared minerals at the mine, well, or plant; Bureau of Mines data. 


*Estimate of cost of moving goods from place of production to points of distribution or 
revenue of steam railroads, 


exportation; based on freight 
property, and of pipelines as reported by the 

* Total of items shown representing a rough 
goods at point of distribution or export. 
years the data 


include, beside commercial 


civilian populations through the U. S. armed forces stationed abroad, 


ECA (Economic Cooperation Administration) 
and relief shipments whether 
to U. 8. 


Table 2.—U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports and Export Surplus in Relation 
te Gross National Product: 1929, 1933, 1937, 1939, and 1947-53 


{Value in millions of dollars] 


data as reported in the Census of Manufactures through 


Figures are not adjusted 
*Shipments to foreign countries as recorded by the Bureau of the Census. 


financed by Government or by private agencies. 
armed forces abroad for their own use are excluded from export statistics. 


of intercity motor carriers of 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

estimate of the value of production of movable 
or price changes. 
In _ recent 
supplies sent to 
shipments under the 
Program and other aid 
Shipments 


goods, foodstuffs and other 


and Mutual Security 




















Excess of Export 
Gross Exports as Imports as} exports surplus as 
Year national Exports 4 | percent of | Imports? | percent of over percent of § 
product ? GNP GNP imports G 

5,347 5.1 463 4.3 884 0.9 
1,736 3.1 1,510 2.7 226 4 
, 3.451 3.8 3,181 3.5 270 3 
33 3,347 4 3.7 2,409 2.6 938 10 
3, 15,977 6.8 6,129 2.6 9.848 4.2 
9, 13,346 6.2 7,822 3.0 5,524 2.1 
, 12,337 4.8 7,066 2.7 6,271 2.0 
286, 10,658 3.7 9,315 3.2 1,343 5 
. 15,485 4.7 11,668 3.5 3,817 1.2 
S sel 9 15,806 4.5 11,503 3.3 4,303 1.2 
» aa 367,247 16,437 4.5 11,904 3.2 4,533 1.2 

















1 Department of Commerce estimates. 


2 Merchandise trade as recorded in balance-of-payments statistics, representifg all transfers 
of ownership of movable goods between the United States and foreign countries. 
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Table 3.—U. S. Exports of Leading Commodities in Relation to Production, 1939 and 1949-53 
figures include foreign aid shipments. (See (as noted) export figures include estimates of the more are f. o. b. factory, while values of exports are f. a. s, 
footnote 6 to table 1.) Figures for most agricultural important processed forms, but for other crude and port of export, and, therefore, percentages based on 
ities are for crop years as explained in foot- semimanufactured goods, such as raw cotton and steel, values may somewhat overstate the part of production 
notes Tand 19. All other figures are for calendar years no attempt has been made to include their equivalents exported.) 
. Vita) gcept as noted. For certain agricultural commodities sent out as finished products. Values of production 
rofits —_ 
r in. Production Exports 
Steel, 
» for Commodity and source of data (a-t)*® Quantity or value Quantity or value As percentage of production ' 
xport- 
1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 1939 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
t data — 
i com. AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
U, S. Meat : MOOS WB). wc cccccccccccss: mil. of |b.2..| 21,909 23,035 24,857 109 129 132 0. 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.5 
ats: 
many jard including rendered pork fat (b) . mil. of !b.. 2,864 2,886 2,413 689 634 423 13.6 24.1 17.7 24.1 22.0 17.5 
of the Tallow, inedible?.............. PEEK: 1 do....} 1,301 1,448 1,676 460 653 | 2,016 0.3 28.9} 86.3 | 85.3] 45.1 60.6 
5 X= products: (b) 
: ais condensed, evaporated, / 
neroug end dried¢............-. ..--mil. of b.8,.] 1,577] 1,692] na 203 111 139 1.4] 18.2] 17.0] 12.9 6.5) na 
broad Condensed, subehad te eee~- mil. of lb.®,, 309 271 D.a. 29 30 18 0.9 21.6 9.0 9.3 10.9 na. 
Condensed and evaporated, 
re not unsweetened............. Seeskeseais 3,614 3,564 n.a. 203 97 133 1.1 7.1 4.1 5.6 2.7 n.a. 
of a Dry whole milk. os onensncpeeeeeecine 131 102 105 59 42- 47 25.6 64.8 50.0 45.4 41.6 44.5 
Dry nonfat milk... ...............e- do.... 702 863 1,200 123 59 81 0.8 22.9 25.7 17.4 6.8 6.7 
ta on Cheese, excluding cottage and full 
SE co) weasax ‘ es 1,161 1,170 1,298 80 4 6 0.2 8.2 4.0 6.9 0.3 0.5 
‘i Grain and products: (a) 7 
‘arious PTC. ne hs 0 begeeoe ‘ ee 304 254 226 40 31 37 4.4 8.8 9.1 13.2 12.2 16.4 
tee Corn? . do....| 3,058] 2, 899 | 3,279 111. 78 141 1.4 3.1 3.3] 3.6 2.7 4.3 
Grain. sorghums. > 9233 83 75 62 10 n.a. 30.5 21.3 32.3 38.7 12.5 
n class i ye R . mil. ; 2,515 2, O77 8,127 909 | 1,724] 1,741 21.3 40.0] 42.4 36.1 57.9 55.7 
3 ea be | 15019 981 | 1/291 366 475 | ,'317| 11.6] 88.8] 27.2] 35.9] 48.4 24.5 
: (a)? 
. dried ripe'?... thous. of 100\b. bags'*..| 14,456 14,956 14,319 2,559 3,519 3,284 2.1 10.3 4.8 17.7 23.5 22.9 
Peas, dried ripe'S...... Ree ee 2,951 3,521 2,377 1,014 637 485 8.0 38.3 21.7 34.4 18.1 20.4 
Fruits: (a) 
Canned [ruits, total 7! thous cases'7,.| 58,300 64,000 55, 700 1,633 1,610 1,844 24.4 2.7 2.4 2.8 2.5 3.3 
Dried and ev — teahis 
total 7%... ; thous. of s. tons. . 370 4381 481 76 134 151 87.4 $8.0 35.0 20.5 27.9 31.4 
Se Cuvedehe ths s4cawecchd 156 242 295 18 94 110 29.0 24.1 45.3 11.7 38.7 37.4 
Prunes. iG os 150 180 137 31 | 47 38 46.8 54.4 47.7 20.6 26.3 27.5 
Citrus fruits by kind, in terms of fresh :'9 
orts as Grapefruit *°.... .thous. of boxes..| 46,580 | 40,500 | $8,360 | 3,134 | 3,332] 3,172 7.1 7.7 5.5 6.7 8.2 8.3 
cent of Oranges 2! ,do....| 121,710 | 122,590 | 124,580 | 9,578 | 10,184 | 12,955 8.4 7.5 6.5 7.9 8.3 10.4 
total Other fruits by kind, in terms of fresh * 
TS 5 ve aa de eee Rf thous. of bu..| 124,488 | 110,660 | 92,489 | 3,321 |“ 4,625 1,743 16.8 1.8 2.6 2.7 4.2 1.9 
96 T+ <cwbageecscedsecs thous. of s. tons, 215 183 177 17 13 51.6 9.0 8.4 71.8 7.1 5.6 
6.5 DE cccecseceéoccctecces a, aka 2,688 $,390 3,164 118 428 500 14.1 8.6 19.6 4.4 12.6 15.8 
715 Dt occetbeveesés ..... thous, of bu. 50,627 63 , 627 62, 560 1,668 1,209 1,533 7.8 2.1 1.2 3.3 1.9 2.5 
75 TS ES ARTES one: ie ye 29,312 30,028 30,947 1,435 1,208 1,448 21.8 2.8 3.0 4.9 4.0 4.7 
121 Prunes and plums......... thous. of s. tons. . 503 640 454 80 121 97 30.5 38.5 29.7 15.9 18.9 20.1 
Oilseeds: (a) * ** { 
HH Peanuts bécerccchéeeulecss as 2,037 1,676 1,372 231 123 8 n.a. 38.0 24.0 11.4 7.3 0.6 
71 y is due s wbmetseeeseod thous. of bu.. .| 299,279 | 282,477 | 298,052 | 79,242 | 45,029 | 41,187 6.9 24.1 18.5 26.5 15.9 B.8 
co SS RRpppppepeereeser? .....d0....| 40/236 | 34,696 | 30,174 | 4,177 | 5,575 354 0.5 9.9 5.2] 10.4] 16.1 1.2 
89 PR: ...s.cbocseess thous. of s. tons. . 4,105 6, 286 6,190 210 $82 211 na. 4.3 7.5 6.1 6.1. 3.4 
i le oils: (a) 7 
a7 "™ ee mil. of ib., crude basis. 189 125 53 49 32 2 n.a. 30.7 33.4 26.0 25.7 2.9 : 
DE” . sp dapelcccegadeckes — ae 2,454 2,444 2,586 503 274 94 1.7 17.2 15.3 20.5 11.2 . 8.7 : 
eka ees thousand 17,863 19, 797 26,508 372 | 1,138 | 2,381 3.2 5.6 2.0 2.1 5.7 9.0 ; 
ption as Calf and kip skins (c).;............ do 8,253 8,765 11,612 274 794 1,481 1.7 8.9 4.2 3.3 9.1 12.8 
leaf tobacco (a) ?.... : mil. of Ib.28. . 2,030 2,332 2,255 524 584 498 37.2 25.5 27.0 25.8 25.1 22.1 | 
through Rawecotton ’........... thous. of running bales. 9,908 15,072 14,952 4,117 5,519 3,048 28.6 $2.6 $6.2 41.6 36.6 20.4 ' 
Ss cada ddweedss se'psh -mil. of tb.. 58 63 61 14 44] 11.9] 24.5] ~27.0) 24.7] 198 23.3 ; 
s data. NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
ution or ‘ 
‘riers of fish canned : (d) i 
Salmon “ thous. of lb.. .| 206,871 | 222,987 | 214,289 | 2,060 | 1,428 | 2,277] 11.7 5.5 0.6 1.0 0.6 1.1 
nes, including pilehards and 
——a a reas eae a I do....| 306,223 | 162,962 | 76,481 |129,982 | 40,145 | 10,305 | 49.2] 59.8| 44.3] 42.4] 24.6 13.5 
leather and manufactures: \ 
n_ recent Boots and shoes 2°... ..........thous. of pr...| 470,619 | 509,011 | 497,689 | 4,283 | 4,825 | 5,159 0.7 1.1 0.7 0.9 0.9 1.0 
sent to Rubber products: 
nder the Synthetic rubber (e). -mil. of Ib.. 1,893 | 1,789 | 2,013 21 50 51] na. 1.7 1.7 1.1 2.8 2.6 
ther aid Passenger car, truck and bus tires 
nipments (casings) (f)... .. thousand, 83,405 | 90,411 96,150 | 1,491 1,566 1,530 2.0 2.2 1.3 1.8 1.7 1.6 
; ger car, truck, and bus inner 
tubes (f)......... gh dn 2s das eee .do .| 67,249 65,073 74,514 934 1,039 817 1.6 1.8 0.8 1.4 1.6 1.1 
3, coedatbde taaeeebes million. . 418,802 | 435,549 | 423,097 | 16,808 | 16,352 | 16,249 8.7 5.1 8.7 4.0 3.8 ~ 
ation Tettile manufactures: 
Tire cord and fabric, cotton and 
rayon __.., thous. of lb.,.| 603,913 | 530,980 | 520,185 | 39,151 | 17,289 | 14,886 2.7 9.2 6.4 6.5 3.3 2.9 
Cotton cloth and duck, total 3! . . mil. of sq. yd.. 10,312 9,593 10, 232 774 74 4.4 10.1 5.3 7.5 7.8 6.0 
—————<= Duek ES. Shee B-ee ee Ras ipist: 414 417 314 4 13 il 5.3 6.1 3.4 3.4 3.1 8.4 
Export RS in sh arbabWs a06senend Gears do.... 2,306 2,139 2,171 68 77 62 3.9. 6.7 2.4 3.0 3.6 2.8 
rplus as Senaeteth Keeed Gabe ts €iedcees BE ON 4,006 8,929 4,265 346 362 274 4.3 11.8 6.4 8.6 9.2 6.4 
reent of % Denim es 2 341 371 391 25 22 31 6.9 6.7 6.2 7.6 6.9 7.9 
GNP Cotton capeuery, upholstery, ‘and 
_————— drapery fabrics thous. of sq. yd.. .| 187,328 | 207,077 | 231,527 6,980 8,967 8,986 0.9 3.9 $3.2 3.7 4.3 3.9 
Woolen fabrics 32 _, thous. of Ib...| 298,860 | 284,119 | 264,967 , 565 1,032 0.1 0.9 0.7 0.9 0.4 0.3 
0.9 -woven fabrics of synthetie ' 
4 textiles 3... ...... _..mil. of sq. yd.. 2,787 2,675 2,800 176 193 198 1.6 8.6 4.9 6.3 7.2 7.1 
3 Hosiery (h) 40022225222. “thous. of doz. pr...| 153/400 | 165,291 | 159,614 | 7,523 | 6,569 | 5,845 0.9 3.8 4.1 4.9 4.0 3.7 
x Forest products . *. 
4.2 mee) 82... wccccees thous. of barrels. . 709 684 565 209 111 82 29.6 17.7 23.1 29.4 16.2 14.6 
2.1 sis die wise e ape thous. of drums. . 2,137 2,049 1,721 941 572 857 31.6 24.2 27.8 44.0 27.9 20.7 
2.0 —_, total (i) 3®.......... mil. of bd. ft...| 837,914 37,810 39,091 986 727 643 4.3 2.0 1.3 2.6 1.9 1.6 
5 BERS ci bees touedaecetbe <b _.do....| 305203 | 305047 | 380,906 865 566 513 3.7 1.9 1.3 2.9 1.9 1.7 
13 Hardwood - a 7,711 7,763 8,185 121 162 130 6.7 2.3 1.6 1.6 2.1 1.6 
1,2 k paper, uncoated. .......... mil. of |b.. $,221 2,965 3,260 36 84 23 Dn.a. 2.0 0.9 e735 1.2 0.7 
ee BENE ST ... .. cvadheccoocsbeva do....| 23,537 }. 21/822 | 24,924 452 298 345 1.2 1.0 0.9 1.9) 1.4 1.3 
Writing paper #22 ooo ice. do “a 2;187H. 1,991 : 71 64 48 3.2 4.1 3.1 3.3 3.2 2.4 
Se SERS BR 2 Se do... -| 7,254 7 476 6,844 147 177 107 1.4 1.1 1.2 2.0 2.7 1.6 
transfers Sanitary and other tissue paper Seedee ' OA 2,946 2,715 | 2,976 42 34 43 2.3 1.8 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3.—U. 8S. Exports of Leading Commodities in Relation to Production, 1939 and 1949-53—Continued 
Production Exports 
a 
Commodity and source of data (a-t)* Quantity or value Quantity or value As percentage of prodaction | 
1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 19538 1939 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
NONAGRICULTURAL COM MODITIES—Con. 
Nonmetallic mineral products: 
: Gj) 
Anthiacite "TTTTTTTL ITT .... thous. of s.tons..| 42,670 40,583 30, 023 5,956 4,592 2,724 5.0 11.6 8.8 14.0 11.8 9.1 
EES eee do....| 583,665 | 466,841 | 453,000 | 56,722 | 47,643 | 33,760 2.9 6.4 4.9 10.6 10.2 1.6 
Petroleum and products: (j) ; 
Crude petroleum........... mil. of bbl... 2,248 2,290 2,360 29 27 20 5.7 1.8 1.8 1.3 1.2 0.8 
Motor fuel and other light products. .do... 1,141 1,193 1,292 33 29 30 7.0 3.5 1.8 2.9 2.4 23 
SMe ees : do, 136 132 130 6 7 6 11.7 r.8 1.1 4.4 5.3 6.0 
TNO, CORB onc oiic' cons zeccccct do. 945 976 9384 44 53 50| 9.7 2.4 2:7 4.7 5.4 5.0 

Gas oil and distillate fuel oil........ do, 476 520 632 20 31 30 18.9 2.9 2.6 4.2 5.9 5.6 

Residual fuel ofl.sz..........ce00-- Ot cm 469 454 452 24 22 20 4.9 2.0 2.8 5.1 4.9 44 
Lubricating oil...... Soap ee qecses do.... 61 | 56 53 17 15 12 33.6 27.1 6.3 27.0 27.5 23.3 
Paraffin wax..... ceceoees mil. of Ib... 1,348 | 1,213 1,394 248 273 288 50.1 30.8 24.9 25.8 22 5 20.7 
Petroleum asphalt 1 Noted: ate thous. of |. tons. . 10,763 11,414 11,755 164 346 248 4.0 2.6 1.4 1.5 3.0 21 
Petroleum coke-.......... Rs ake 3.389 | 3,236 3,858 775 744 645 17.2 14.4 14.2 22.9 23.0 16.7 

Other nonmetallic mineral products: | . 
Portland cement (j)*!..... thous. of bbi.. 7} 246,065 | 249,091 -| 264,023 2,933 | 3,174 0.9 2.2 1.2 1.3 1.0 
Sulfur (j) **........ ... thous. of L. tons. .| 4,988 5,141 5,224 | 1,288 | 1,304 28.1 29.9 26.2 25.8 25.4 23:8 
Glass containers (k) _ ee thous. gross..| 114,738 | 114,100 | 121,468 3,062 | 2,676 n.a. 2.6 2.4 2.7 2.3 23 
Refractories ‘2... thous. of dollars. .| 313,863 | 289,490 | 310,819 | 29,719 | 30,649 7.2 10.8 Te¥ 9.5 10.6 82 
Carbon and graphite products 43 do....| 150,778 | 156,664 n.a. 8,688 | 10,972 15.6 n.a. 6.5 5.8 7.0 as. 

Metals and manufactures: | 

Iron ore (j) **.. .... thous. of |. tons. .| 116,230 97,973 | 118,600 4,329 5,121 4,252 1.9 2.9 2.6 3.7 5.2 3.6 

Iron and steel- mill products, - 

a ee thous. of s. tons..| 78,929 | 68,004 80,152 3,379 4,278 3,202 if 8.3 4.1 4.3 6.3 40 
Iron and poss iit e.dkamenees heh on te 12,938 11,963 13, 483 198 260 177 4.0 4.8 1.0 1.5 2.2 13 
Plates and sheets.;.... 0... 2.22.44. do....| 34,496 | 29,101 | 35,690 | 1,389 | 1,483] 1,310/* 7.6 6.6 4.1 4.0 5.1 3.7 

Tinplate and terneplate **.;...5:... Bi ons 4,516 4,183 4,662 621 599 497 14.0 16.4 11.7 13.8 14.3 1 
Structural shapes, heavy. (ee 4,922 4,138 5,022 +09 275 296 6.7 12.4 6.3 6.3 6.7 5 
Rails, including splice bars and tie plate . 

cw, : «acai oss ~~ = 2,398 1,941 2,501 137 215 240 4.3 10.8 6.8 5.7 11.1 08 
Wrougit i iron and steel tubular . 

roducts*¢.... Paivad de vaeeeeve do.... 9,312 8,280 9,859 650 696 599 5.7 11.8 7.1 7.0 8.4 6.1 

Castings and forgings: 4 
Cast-iron pressure pipe and aeieet RRS 1,950 1,313 1,277 39 42 27 n.a. 4.7 1.8 2.0 3.2 2.1 
Steel forgings *. . ooovnn« 1,827 1,886 2,042 34 33 24 n.a. 2. 1.3 1.8 i 1.2 

Advanced manufactures of metal: 
hh — a do... 3,805 3,842 4,082 37 47 33 n.a. 1.1 0.8 1.0 1.2 0.8 
Hand tools including machine 

knives #3 #............ mil. of dollars. . 504 467 n.a. 44 48 43 12:5 n.a. 7.8 8.7 10.2 aa, 

Nonferrous metals: ) 5t 
Aluminum, total ie TLETY thous. of s, tons. . 913 1,009 1,322' “ 19.0 6.0 2.9 1.6 1.2 11 

Primary ° ae ee ae 837 1/252 15 12 23) \23:1| 6.5! s2] 18] tal aos 
Co ae total ‘32 i: TOTTTITITT TT TT Le is eb < 1,665 1,592 1,716 - {32.4 13.0 10.1 9.1 12.3 9.1 

Te nb ces Niscbepuccsceceswiibescl. 1,000 1,17 1,293 152 195 156 41.6 18.4 14.0 12.6 16.6 121 
Lead, total 5% .:23.ccccceccevesseees GO. se. 587 613; na. | 13.2 0.3 0.5 0.4 0.5 na 

LET i cs aimetcbadagboekens obese 418 473 474 2 3 1 15.6 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.6 03 

eT v.55 suedobcoociccoes do... 882 904 920 44 63 24 2.8 8.2 2.2 5.0 6.9 2.6 
Machinery : 

Electrical machinery and apparatus: 

Storage batteries *?..... ...-mil. of a “He ‘ 381 372 n.a. 10 9 9 3.1 n.a. 2.3 2.7 2.5 aa 
Primary batteries a He Hd lll 130 na. 7 14 13 13.5 n.a. 10.1 15.1 10.4 as 
Power and distribution transformers ‘3. ye 358 408 n.a. 15 15 11 Sol 4.6 4.6 4.2 3.38 na 
Eioirioes a d 4 3,5 3,775 69 

efrigerators(m).............. thousan 75 , 57 , TT5) 4 466 13.1 5 

Home-type freezers (m)............ do.. 1,050} 1,140] 1,200) 52) | 22 40} 6.8 4.6 4.3) 10.8 { 1.9 re 

Washing machines (m) *.......... do.. 3 373 3,168 3,516 62 61 80 4.0 1.9 1.2 1.8 1.9 28 

Vacuum cleaners (0) °9...3.......+-. do 2,729 2,842 2,778 18 26 56 1.9 1.0 0.6 0.7 0.9 2.4 

Ranges (MM) 685.000-.+-ecceveveenes do. 1, 400 1,060 1,300 14 15 22 2.1 0.6 0.3 1.0 1.4 lt 
Radio receiving sets (p).............. do 12,627 10,935 13, 369) 408 361) {3.7 2.7 
Television recelving sets | RE ey do... 5,385 6,096 7,215) 505 (ior 152 5.3 3.4 2.1 2.8 1.8 2.1 
Radio receiving tu ....mil. of dollars. . 242 273 n.a. 15 ll 13 9.1 n.a. 3.0 6.0 4.1 na. 
Electric lamps........ million. . 2,341 1,748 2,248 87 72 16 n.a. 4.0 3.6 3.7 4.1 4 
Telephone and telegraph equip- 

eee eee mil. of dollars. . 619 764 n.a. 24 30 39 3.9 4.1 5.4 3.8 3.9 ry 
Insulated wire and cable “2 ; a. a 1,097 1,266 n.a. 15 22 21 1.5 n.a. 1.7 1.4 1.7 Ce a 

{Industrial machinery 
Internal Snbenion soatind: except 

automotive and aircraft............ do.. 932 1,173 n.a. 116 115 103 9.6 n.a. 13.1 12.4 9.8 aa 
Industrial trucks and tractors........ do 285 322 n.a. 24 25 25 n.a. 10.5 9.0 8.6 7.8 na. 
Machine tools ( (>< see MN cs 629 1,065 1, 156 67 123 118 47.9 30.1 21.1 10.7 11.5 10.2 
Rolling-mill mac inery and parts. ‘=> ae 158 185 n.a. 55 50 59 28.9 n.a. 53.5 34.9 27.1 nae 
ey and mining equipment...do.... 1,413 1,592 n.a. 264 348 334 19.1 n.a. 19.2 18.7 21.8 Da. 

sagan .. do 84 89 63 25 29 20 50.0 30.9 26.6 29.8 32.8 $1.0 
oitneld ‘eupdiiners. tools and equip- 

le. th & 606 od ce eee ch Ce apeccéapos do 462 492 n‘a. 80 86 70 37.0 26.6 16.2 17.3 17.6 ne 
Textile machinery.............s..+-- do. 499 368 n.a. 108 79 70 10.9 30.1 23.2 21.6 21.4 as 
Sewing machines and parts...........do.... 148 136 n.a. 33 26 23 32.6 n.a. 16.5 22.3 18.9 1 
Food products machinery ®..........do.... 384 349 n.a. 57 55 46 10.5 n.a. 14.1 15.0 15.8 a. 
Ball and roller bearings and com- 

UME 0 6 chine st cccccécecccsee o 2. 626 606 n.a. 25 32 26 2.9 6.8 3.5 4.0 5.3 na 

Office appliances *?,....... 2.2... css OP. tas 746 770 n.a. 121 90 89 19.2 n.a. 14.9 16.2 11.7 na. 
Typewriters and parts ®. do. .?. 158 152 n.a. 30 21 19 29.0 na 16.9 19.0 14.0) Bm 
Calculating and accounting machines 

and cash registers © Pe sic'e 424 456 n.a. TT 60 60 22.4 n.a. 16.6 18.2 13.1 on 

Printing machinery and e juipment 43 63 do.... 206 177 n.a. 36 29 30 18.7 n.a. 19.7 17.5 16.1 aa 

Agricultural machinery and implements, 

a KE PAT YS Bere ee oo 1,188 1,071 n.a. 140 139 136 11.3 13.1 11.0 11.7 13.0 ey 
Implements of cultivation **.,,.......do.... 270 23: na. 34 29 21 14.4 16.1 13.6 12.6 12.4 n8 
Harvesting machinery **.............d0.... 460 420 n.a. 45 54 62 16.9 10.2 8.4 9.8 12.8 ne 

Combines.;....... escecceses++-number..| 109,019 | 81,511 n.a. 14,695 | 16,452 | 17,117 12.7 11.3 9.6 13.5 20.2 na 

Tractors 43 
Tracklaying type............ mil. of dollars 260 281 329 95 104 148 39.4 46.1 38.9 36.6 37.2 45,1 
Contractors wheel type.............. do.... 55 44 6 12 16\| 24.7 ie 10.7 19.5 nt 
Other wheel t except garden... . do... 703 556 547 131 95 91) 8.0 4. 18.7} 18.6] 17.1 

Transportation pod an dn 

Passenger cars ®4 (r).............. thousand 5,315 4,316 6,118 247 167 186 6.0 8.1 2.3 4.6 3.9 3.0 

Motortrucks and coaches % (r)......... do... 1,230 1,037 1,075 224 163 139 22.3 11.8 11.6 17.5 15.7 12.9 

Cc plete civilian aireraft 44 ¢5.. mil. of dollars. . 89 197 244 18 25 90 n.a. 21.6 43.6 20.0 12.8 36.6 

] © Nailed ST or ee do... 599 539 na. 29 37 48 "4.8 n.a. 8.8 4.8 6.9 oe 

Passenger railway cars, except self- 
seepliel™® leas... .... spy 34 2! na. 13 2 (x) aa. na. 3.6| 39.2 8.21 oe 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1949, and 1950 are available in the June 30, 1952, and 
July 27, 1953, issues of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 

3 Carcass weight equivalent. 

‘Production data include only factory production 
wd exclude tallow produced on farms or by local 
butcheries or small renderers. 

‘Excludes dry cream, buttermilk products, and milk 
products for animal feed. 

§ Solid nonfat content, converted from gross product 


t. 

» weight. 
?Production data are for crop harvested in the pre- 
ing calendar year. Exports cover the approximate 
Seiad in which the crop was marketed, that is, a fiscal 
ending in the year shown, as follows: Year ending 
Tne 30: barley, wheat, dgied ripe peas, apples, apri- 
ats, fresh grapes, peaches, pears, prunes, plums, 
enned fruit, dried fruit, peanuts, flaxseed, and cotton- 
eed. Year ending July 31: rice and cotton. Year 
@ding August 31: dried ripe beans, raisins, peanut oil 
wd hops. Year ending September 30: corn, in 
pa and soybeans including soybean oil. Veer 
June 30, September 30, and December 31: leaf 
tobacco, depending on marketing periods for the several 


Export data include grain equivalent of malt. 
‘Export data include grain equivalent of meal and 


"Export data include brown, broken, and brewer's 
__ screenings, and rough rice in terms of milled 


" Milled rice equivalent. 
is > data include grain equivalent of flour made 
trom U. S. wheat. 
“Excludes soybeans, mung beans, garbanzos, and 
California blackeyes. 
“Cleaned equivalent. 
Excludes cowpeas and chickpeas. 
“Ineludes apples, applesauce, apricots, berries, 
grapefruit segments, peaches, pears, plums, 
prunes, fruit salad, and fruit cocktail. 
1? Cases of 24 No. 24 cans. 
“Excludes dates. 
"Production data are for crop from bloom of pre- 
tding year, harvest completed in the year shown, 
data cover fiscal year ending a me $1 for fresh 
Papefruit, and fiscal year ending October 81 for fresh 
and canned citrus fruits and juices. 
“Export data include juice, juice concentrates and 
bepetruit segments in terms of fresh fruit. 
Includes tangerines. Expurt data include juice 
td juice concentrates in terms of fresh fruit. 
rt datainclude canned and dried fruit in 
tems of fresh fruit. 
"Production data cover only commercial apple 


“Export data include oil in terms of oilseed equiva- 
lat; data for 1952 and 1953, however, exclude some 
y oils not reported by kind. 
4 In the shell equivalent. 
sg Export data for 1952 and 1953 exclude secondary 


* Export data for 1952 and 1953 exclude secondary 
i, except deodorized and hydrogenated. 

* Farm sales weight. 
* Production data are for pack of preceding calendar 


. 
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ments data represent production. 

3! Data are for cotton broad woven goods, excluding 
specialty items, such as tire fabrics, tapestry, uphol- 
stery, and drapery fabrics, pile fabrics, table damask; 
blankets; towels and toweling; bedspread fabrics; and 
knit goods. 

32 Export data include knit fabrics in 1951. 

33 Data are for rayon broadwoven goods excludin 
specialty items, such as tire fabrics, pile fabrics, an 
drapery and upholstery materials. 

%4 Data include hosiery of silk, synthetic fibers, 
cotton, and wool, except exports exclude the small item 
of wool hosiery. Manufacturers’ shipments represent 
production. 

35 Data are for crop year ending March 31. 

36 Export data include sawed ties and beginning 
1952 also include hewn ties. 
shane eas exclude bristols, bristo] board, and building 


rd. 

%8 Production and export data for 1952, and exports 
for 1953 exclude papeteries. 

3° Data include motor fuel, natural gasoline, blendin 
agents, naphtha, solvents, and other light fini 
products. 


4° Export data include heavy road oi] not included 


in production. 

+1 Export data include some finishing cements not 
included in production. 

42 Mine shipments represent production. 

#3 Manufacturers’ shipments represent production, 

44 Net shipments excluding intra-ind transfers, 
represent production. gs are ex 
shipments to United Kingdom, mainly in the form of 
mee account for most of the increase in exports in 
1 : 


45 Exports include long ternes and waste-waste 
tinplate. 

46 Excludes fittings. 

47? Total shipments (shipments for use by the same 
company, or an affiliate, subsidiary, or parent com- 
pany, and for sale to other companies) represent pro- 

uction. 

48 Shipments for sale of commercial steel forgings 
represent production. 

4° Shipments (in terms of steel consumed in the manu- 
facture of cans) represent production. Exports are 
packers or cannery type cans. 

5° Export data include hand-operated dies which are 
not included in production. 

5! Exports exclude the small item of ores and also 
manufactured products. 

52 Total production includes primary production 
from domestic and foreign ores and secondary produc- 
tion from old scrap including imported scrap. : 

53 Primary production from domestic and foreign 
ores. 
54 Exports consist largely of imported copper which 
has been refined in the United States; data exclude in- 
sulated copper wire and other manufactured products. 

55 Refined primary production from domestic and 
foreign ores. 

56 Total [pees includes primary production 
and pig lead recovered from scrap, largely from old 
scrap; antimonial lead is excluded. 

57 Primary slab zine production from domestic and 
foreign ores; secondary production from old scrap zine 
is relatively small. 

*8 Manufacturers’ sales of standard-size appliances 


Ces y ne 
Table 3.—U. S. Exports of Leading Commodities in Relation te Production, 1938 and 1946-53—Continued 
Production Exports 
Commodity and source of data (a-t)* Quantity or value Quantity or value As percentage of production! 
1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 1939 1949 1950 1951 1952 19538 
—7"_—_—"— 
NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES—Cen. 
Chemicals and related products: re 
BIDS bo cbs cvestassegens thous. of Ib.,.| 888,429 | 337,761 | $78,478 | 21,097 4 15,161 3.0 10.2 4.5 bu 6.6 4.0 
yes, stains and color lakes ® (s).do,...| 200,101 | 184,269 n.a. 22,521 | 12,180 | 13,394 10.5 19.7 11.3 11.3 6.6 n.a. 
Color lakes and toners............... do....| 40,109 35, 666 na. 3,077 2,367 3,178 D.a. 10.5 6.3 7.7 6.6 na. 
Sulfur black........... me gr ee do....| 11,410 9,205 na. 3,026 1,053 762 n.a. 26.9 25.7 26.5 11.4 na, 
Synthetic indigo........,.thous. of dollars, . 4,919 4,383 D.a. 599 214 58 n.a. 23.6 19.3 12.2 4.9 na. 
other dyes and stains. .,.....thous. of lb...| 180,304 | 122,833 n.a. 15,816 8,502 9,384 n.a. 23.2 12.6 12.1 6.9 Da. 
Biological products **..........mil. of dollars. . 8 80 n.a. 
Medicinal chemicals **................. de. its 423 376 na. 281 221 217 D.a. na. | 12.8 | 14.5 | 11.8 na. 
Pharmaceutical preparations‘?......... do.... 1,425 1,417 n.a. 
Penicillin (s)... billion oxford units. .| 318,622 | 342,326 | 378,337 | 83,972 | 75,531 |102,815 n.a. 24.6 31.2 26.4 22.1 27.2 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) 
i nat os acalll adage thous. of Ib...| 13,481 18,312 13,649 2,169 1,576 1,253 n.a. 13.7 10.6 16.1 11.8 9.2 
Insecticides and tungicides for 
jeultural use ¢# 70 (t)....mil. of doilare. . 271 219 n.a. 50 42 82 8.9} na. 12.2} 185) 19.1 na. 
TL Ah a's was 6 os é'es 0605 dee hs ia' 39 33 D.a. 15 16 11 D.a. 39 5 24.7 37.6 47.6 n.a. 
Copper sulfate (j)................ short tons..| 106,944 94,508 72,692 43,129) 43,421 | 82,659 33.8 40.1 $4.5 40.3 45.9 44.9 
Plastics and resin materials **.. mil. of dollars. . 1,129 1,137 n.a. 7 80 13.2 n.a. 6.9 7.8 6.3 n.a. 
Calcium carbide... . ....++», hort tons, .| 775,284 | 703,241 | 793,335 6,934 4,416 5,616 2.5 1.7 0.9 0.9 0.6 0.7 
Sodium carbonate, calcined (soda 
ape Pea ST rm 9,52 10, 606 310 212 381 2.7 1.8 1.5 2.8 2.2 8.1 
Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda) . thous. s. tons. . 3,106 3,031 3,262 274 208 132 12.5 8.6 5.3 8.8 6.9 4.0 
Synthetic anhydrous ammonia.... mil. of lb... 3,554 4,104 4,573 12 31 30 2.1 0.3 0.7 0.3 0.8 0.7 
RS Sarees geeokesiniched 5,036 5,217 5,592 29 86 47 1.2 0.7 0.4 0.6 0.7 0.8 
Carbon black (j)............ ob60nee ss ‘en 1,677 1, 604 1,611 433 293 859 38.8 24.8 28.9 25.7 18.3 22.3 
Paint, varnish, lacquer, and 
CE ILL & ols nue 69 @10 tie mil. of dollars. . 1,400 1,377 1,402 34 29 30 2.2 n.a. 2.0 2.4 2.1 2.1 
Phosphate rock 7? (j)........ thous. of l. tons..| 11,095 11,324 n.a. 1,727 1,429 2,101 25.3 14.0 17.9 15.6 12.6 na. 
Asphalt roofing materials 7*...... thous. of sq...| 77,050 75,642 74,199 1,693 1,342 97 1.4 1.8 1.3 2.2 1.8 1.3 
Photographic equipment 744%... mil. of dollars. . 549 619 n.a. 47 _ 44 61 11.5 n.a, 8.8 8.6 7.1 na. 
Pens, mechanical pencils, and pen points #3. .do.... 119 118 n.a. 14 ll 16 10.3 n.a. 10.5 11.9 9.8 n.a. 
*Letters in parentheses refer to sources of data; 30 Includes footwear and house slippers of leather and represent production. 
aplanation of sources follows footnotes. other materials except rubber. Manufacturers’ ship- 5® Producti 
Data on which percentages are based for 1939, 


, uction data exclude rebuilt machines and ma- 
chines designed primarily for home workshops, labora- 
tories, etc. Exports exclude “special ” items. 

°° Export data exclude food wrapping and packaging 
machinery. . 

6! Export data include used and rebuilt typewriters, 

*2 Production data jnelude fare boxes and registers; 
these are excluded from exports. 

63 tay cee yo pee a small hang of en- 

ver’s materials and e it; these items are not 
po yA 

64 uction and export data t 
sales other than to Federal ve amo Bm <j 
Export data include complete vehicles whether shipped 
as such or as parts for assembly abroad and do not take 
account of the considerable item of “parts for assem- 
bly abroad” which are used in combination with parta, 
made outside the country, in Canada, 


65 Export data exclude cargo oy 
iechings nine cht tose nk ee 
switching, mine in ; 
pre cee ae een oe cee 
rebuilt 
include used and rebuilt in 1951. _ 
68 Sales represent production. 


© This somewhat understates the percentage 
ex 4 total obtained by adding the value of 
shipments of the biological, chemical, and 
tical industries, on which this percentage is 


, overstates the actual production to the extent 
that the biol and medicinal industries 
furnish materials for the ndustry. 
70 Export datainclude weed killersin 1951; including 
thisitem the percentage exported in 1952 would be 20.9. 
71 Production data exclude relatively small amounts 
mee by the electrolytic process. 


te rock sold or used by the producers 
re} 


presents production, 
73 Includes asphalt prepared roofing and saturated 
felt, sane tar —— felts. ; 

port data exclude “special category” items. 
n.a.—Not available. 


*SOURCES OF DATA 

Export res except those covered by notes (a), (k) 
and (r) are from foreign-trade reports of the Bureau of 
the Census. ‘oh » ) 

Production res e tt those covered by notes (a 
to (j) and (1) to (t) are tems Bureau of the Census 
Monthly figures for meen | of the commodities appear 
in the Survey of Current Busness. 


(a) Agricultural Marketing Service. Export figures 
woudl en data reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

(b) Agricultural Marketing Service. 

(c) Estimated. 


(d) Fish and Wildlife Service. 
(e) Business and Defense Services Administration. 
(f) Rubber Manufactures’ Association, Inc, 
) Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
) National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
(i) National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
WREST and direct exert reported by 
pments an expo 
the Glass Contamer Industry to the Bureau of the 
Census. 
(1) Net’ shipments, American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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World Trade Conference 
Urges 11-Point Program 


An 11-point program designed to 
form a pattern for future U. S. foreign 
economic policy was approved by the 
Ninth Mississippi Valley World Trade 
Conference held in New Orleans. 


The delegates unanimously adopted 
resolutions urging: 


® Approval of the recommendations 
on foreign econemic policy contained 
in the President’s message to Congress 
of March 30, and the findings embodied 
in the majority report of the Randall 
Commission: 

® Amendment of the Tariff Act of 
1930 so that the description of its pur- 
poses in the heading would read as fol- 
lows: “To regulate, encourage, and in- 
crease commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to reasonably protect domestic 
producers when deemed essential, and 
for other purposes.” 

® Abandonment of the revenue con- 
cept in tariff policy and retention in 
the tariff of only such rates and pro- 
visions as are deemed essential in the 
national interest, excluding from the 
dutiable list such products as are nei- 
ther produced in the United States or 
are produced in only insignificant quan- 
tities, particularly those essential to 
national defense and the economy of 
the country. 

® Revision of existing statutes, pend- 
ing legislation, and regulations pertain- 
ing to customs and duty changes; col- 
lection of duties; liquidation of import 
shipments; foreign aid; quotas; customs 
simplification; customs administration; 
“peril point” and “escape” procedures; 
and “Buy American” regulations, to 
reflect the recommendations of the 
President and the Randall Commission. 

® Immediate action by Government 
agencies under existing authority, in 
cooperation with appropriate foreign 
countries, to bring about international 
convertibility of currencies by sound in- 
ternal and external policies. 

@ The amendment of H. R. 6584, a bill 
dealing with customs _ simplification 
problems, to modify the definition of 
“export value.” 

@ Immediate administrative and leg- 
islative action to accomplish the sim- 
plification of commodity definitions, 
classifications, and rate structure; the 
improvement of import valuation meth- 
ods; the expediting of liquidations; and 
the establishment of more efficient pro- 
cedures -for administering the customs 
laws and regulations. 

® Preparation by the Tariff Com- 





Egypt's 1953-54 production of cotton- 
seed, the principal source of vegetable 
oil, is expected to be less than 600,000 
short tons. 

This is about one-third below last 
season's second largest output on record 
of 927,800 tons.—Emb., Cairo. 
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mission .and the Treasury Department 
of lists of products not specifically men- 
tioned in the Tariff Act so that arbi- 


trary classification can be avoided and 
provision be made for assessing duty 
at the lowest rate. 

@ Amendment of “Buy American” 
legislation in line with the President's 
Suggestions so as to permit equal treat- 
ment to those friendly nations which 
treat our businessmen on an equal basis 
with their own nationals. 


@ Adoption of measures by the Tariff 
Commission and the Bureau of Customs 
which would expedite the clearance of 
import shipments through the customs, 
with particular reference to classifica- 
tion, duty collection, and execution of 
final liquidation. 

® Authorization by Congress to per- 
mit the President temporarily to grant 
duty-free treatment to imports of criti- 





cal materials not available in sufficient 
quantities from domestic sources in 
times of national emergency, 





New Weekly Freight Sentill 
Scheduled on Danube River 


A scheduled weekly freight seryigg 
between Regensburg, West Ger 
and Budapest, Hungary, has been an. 
nounced by the DDSG (Donau-Dampf. 
schiffahrts-Gesellschaft) and COMOs 
(Continentale Motorschiff-Fahrtsgesej. 
schaft A. G.). The service in the be 
ginning will consist of one weekly 
in each direction, but eventually it i 
hoped to increase it to four round trips 
every fortnight. 

Freight will be moved along the @. 
tire route in DDSG-COMOS vessel 
with regular stops at Passau, West 
Germany; Linz; and Vienna. 





Producers Have ... 
(Continued from Page 19) 


(m) Manuiacturers’ sales, 
dising.” 

(n) Manufacturers’ sales, American Home Laundry 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

(o) Manufacturers’ sales, Vacuum Cleaner Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


“Electrical Merchan- 





(p) Estimated by Radio-Television Manufactures 
Association. 

(q) 1953 estimate based on National Machine Tool 
ery A — index of shipments. 

(r) anufacturers’ sales and exports, Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association. - 

(s) Tariff Commission. 

(t) Shipments of Insecticide and Fungicide Ind , 
Bureau of the Census plus sales of benzene hexachloride 
Tariff Commission. 


Table 4.—Coverage of U. S. Exports in Export Production Ratios (Shown in Table $), 
by Commodity Groups, Calendar Year 1953 





Commodity group 


tot 


MO sivct sc cateNaredasetna 

Agricultural commodities 
Meat products 
Animal fats... 
Dairy products 
Grain and products 
Vegetables 
Ee RR SS aR eer reyes 
Oilseeds and vegetable oils. ; 
Hides and skins 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Other agricultural 


Nonagricultural commodities 
Special category, Type I 
Nonagricultural, excluding Type I 

Fish and products . a : 
Leather and manufactures 
Rubber products ; 
Cigarettes and other tobacco manufactures. . 
Textile manufactures sevens 
Cotton manufactures 
Synthetie textile manufactures 
Forest a 
Lum - 

Paper and products. . 
Nonmetallic mineral products 
Coal and related products 

Petroleum and products < ; 
Other nonmetallic mineral products 
Metals and manufactures. . Simesq 
Iron ore ; - 

Iron and steel-mill products 
Castings and forgings. ... AS 
Advanced manufactures of metals......... 
Nonferrous metals including ferroalloys.:;:.. 





Copper.<:...... 

WamNOET 58 oo sc acabccece ; 
Electrical machinery and apparatus. 
Industrial machinery... OE eS 
Office and printing machines and parts. .... 
Agricultural machinery...... 
Tractors, parts, and accessories 

Transportation equipment 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories 
Aircraft y 
Railway transportation equipment 

Chemicals and related products... . 

Other nonagricultural products 





| Exports in millions of dollars 


Commodity 


Percent of total exports 

















cutibinanbarnengiieel 
Commodities Commodities 
covered in Commodity covered ig 
als table 3 totals table § 
— one nae — — 
15,626 7, 704 | 100.0 94 
2,843 2,427 18.2 55 
60 42 4 3 
129 112 8 a 
80 63 .6 4 
1,059 1,023 6.8 6.5 
99 27 6 2 
143 109 9 - 
176 153 1.1 1.6 
37 32 2 | 2 
339 339 2.2 2.2 
521 517 3.3 33 
200 | 10 1.3 el 
12,783 | 5,27 81.8 83.8 
4. Bet 11.0 |. . cccceecunnn 
11, 063 | 5,277 ake 33.8 
17 3 ‘ 
47 | 16 3 | 4 
14 | 70 9 | A 
64 | 58 4 A 
640 $11 4.1 2.0 
329 182 2.1 12 
220 127 1.4 3 
230 137 1.8 3 
65 65 4 A 
125 54 8 3 
1,273 1,076 8.1 6.9 
346 335 2.2 21 
691 641 4.4 41 
236 100 1.5 é 
1,050 775 6.7 5.0 
32 32 2 2 
657 557 8.6 8.5 
24 12 Re el 
253 55 1.6 4 
176 118 1 4 
95 95 .6 ‘ 
2,934 1,628 18.8 10 
801 243 5.1 1 
1,537 874 9.8 6 
119 119 8 3 
136 |° 136 9 
341 256 2.2 1 
2,457 67 15.7 4 
1,416 540 9.1 8 
881 90 5.6 | 
109 48 7 
819 456 5.2 2 
1,341 69 8.6 











(x) Less than 0.05 percent 


| 


ee) 
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Transport Development Aids Economic 
Expansion in Venezuela 


Development of transportation in Venezuela has contributed mate- 
fially to the dynamic economic expansion fostered under the’ adminis- 
tration of President Perez Jimenez. 


Projects completed during the past year include several sponsored 


and financed by the Government under an extensive public works pro- 

gam. Certain privately financed devel- 

gments, the cost of which will eventu- wi) be completed shortly at a cost of 
sly be amortized by the Venezuelan  apout $330,000. The steel company 

Government, also have been brought to eventually is to be reimbursed for these 
completion. expenditures from proceeds of tonnage 
One of the most important and cer- 


tolls to be established by the Venezuelan 
tainly the most spectacular highway Government on river traffic. 


development is the $71-million super- . ‘ 
ioey (autopista) connecting Caracas Extensive Railway 
with the port of La Guira, This 11-mile Program Started 
1-foot-wide highway, completed in De- Construction of a double-track; stand- 
ceember 1953, has reduced travel time ard-gage rail line to connect the port 
between the two points from 1 hour to. of Puerto Cabello with the future rail 
15 minutes. center of Barquisimento, 109 miles dis- 
Starting at sea level and climbing tant, was officially initiated by the 
gently to an altitude of 3,000 feet, the Minister of Communications on January 
of the distance and-not more than 6 mated $20 million, is the first to be 
percent at the steepest point. Two started under Venezuela's ambitious 
double-lane tunnels, 5,904 feet and railway construction and _ unification 
1509 feet long, respectively, and three program. Plans call for the eventual 
bridges were the most difficult and building of a network of 2,640 miles of 
costly pieces of construction on the Yailways—which will absorb the 677 
route. miles of existing lines—at an aggregate 
Anticipating traffic over the highway Cost of close to $2 billion. 
of 7,000 vehicles per day, the Venezuelan The first phase of this program, of 
Government expects to recover con- which the Puerto Cabello-Barquisimento 
struction costs from toll proceeds in line is a part, provides for the construc- 





about 20 years. tion of 455 miles of double-track and 
Ori Ri Get 1,080 of single-track, standard-gage line 
ag seg’ ~ s within 5 years, The second phase calls 
Deep-Water Por 


for the building of an additional 1,125 
A large American steel company, in’ miles of single-track line over a period 
developing the fabulous Cerro Bolivar _ still to be determined, 

and El Pao iron ore deposits near the When completed this network will 
struction costs from toll proceeds in open up new agricultural and cattle- 
confluence of the Coroni and lower raising areas which presently lack easy 
Orinoco Rivers, has already spent in ex- access to marketing centers. It will at 
tess of $100 million on transportation the same time provide much-needed 
ad auxiliary projects, including con-_ relief to the country’s overtaxed high- 
struction of a 90-mile double-track rail- 

way, connecting the iron-ore deposits 














with the river port of Puerto Ordaz, : 
td a 1,130-foot steel wharf with an Pan American Highway 
we-loading capacity of 6,000 tons per 
hour. These facilities will eventually Congress Planned 
landle 5 million tons of ore annually The Sixth Pan American High- 
for shipment to the United States. way Congress will be held in 
The final phase of this development, Caracas, Venezuela, from July 11 
which involved dredging a channel 24 to 21. Practically all countries of 
et deep down the Orinoco River from the Western Hemisphere will be 
Puerto Ordaz to the Caribbean for a represented at the meeting. 
distance of 176 miles was completed The Conaress, which’ meeis 
ust a short time ago. The first deep- oman sear ie ies ’ 
draft vessel to make a scheduled voyage in 1923 to provi de a wtedtien to 
Wer the route arrived in Philadelphia the discussion of mutual problems 
January 19 with the first full cargo sveheed ia betiinn & Siateee 
ot ue tons of iron ore from the Cerro linking the capitals of all Weshien 
ar mine. - : . 
The work of installing lighted buoys, Hemisphere oo ies. The — 
tafts, and other navigation aids to per- way is now 9/ percent passable. 
mit around-the-clock use of the channel 
June 28, 1954 


ways. On lines paralleling the highways 
it will afford lower cost transport for 
many commodities through the use of 
diesel locomotives, for which low-cost 
fuel will be obtained from the several 
oil companies operating in Venezuela. 


Dredging of Maracaibo 
Bar Shows Progress 


The Maracaibo bar dredging project, 
started in March 1953, involves dredging 
a 20-mile channel from 600 to 1,000 feet 
wide along Tablazo Bay. When com- 
pleted it will opentraffic to oceangoing 
vessels between the Caribbean and Lake 
Maracaibo, which now is too shallow to 
accommodate ships drawing in excess 
of 13 feet. Once open to traffic the 
channel will give Maracaibo access to 
deep-draft tankers for moving crude 
petroleum, thereby eliminating existing 
delays and high costs incident to the 
transshipment of such cargoes. 


This initial phase of the extensive 
development’ program for the port of 
Maracaibo is scheduled for completion 
in September of this year. The cost will 
range between $12.3 million and $14.4 
million, depending on the weather condi- 
tions under which the Venezuelan and 
American contractors are obliged to 
carry out the work. The project is being 
financed by a series of 6-percent, tax- 
free bond issues, of which over half have 
been taken by the five largest oil com- 
panies operating in Venezuela, 

The Institute of Canalization of Vene- 
zuela signed a contract in September 
1953 with a. French firm for the con- 
struction of an east dike to protect the 
channel now being dredged. The purpose 
of this 3-mile jetty is to prevent shoal- 
ing of the channel] from sand blown by 
prevailing trade winds. 

This work is expected to be com- 
pleted by late 1955. The estimated cost 
of about $7 million will be financed in 


the same manner as the dredging op- 
eration. 


Pan American Highway 
Work Nearly Finished 


By the time the sixth Pan American 
Highway Congress opens in Caracas in 
July Venezuela will have nearly com- 
pleted its 700-mile share of the Pan 
American highway, Over two-thirds of 
the work had been completed at the 
turn of the year and the remaining por- 
tion is expected to be open to traffic 
before the end of the year. 

Still to be completed is the 2,000-foot 
suspension bridge over the Chama River 
—the longest bridge of its type ever 
built in Latin America. Its cost is esti- 
mated at $2.1 million, 


When the highway is completed it will 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


International Bank Lends $7.5 Million To 
Modernize French West African Railways 


A $7.5-million loan to assist a pro- 
gram being carried out to modernize the 
railways of French West Africa has 
been made by the International Bank. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., has agreed 
to participate in the loan, without the 
International Bank’s guaranty, to the 
extent of $609,000 covering the first two 
maturities of the loan falling due on 
December 1, 1956, and June 1, 1957. 


Efficient rail transport is essential to 
the trade and future development of 
French West Africa, the International 
Bank pointed out in announcing the 
loan. Distances are great: The country 
is about three-fifths the size of the 
United States and eight times that of 
France. About three-quarters of the 
population of 18 million live more than 
200 miles from the Atlantic Coast. 

Without railways the interior would 
be largely cut off from world commerce; 
traffic on the major rivers is hampered 
by sandbars, rapids, and wide seasonal 
variations in the water level, while long 
motor roads have proved costly to build 
and maintain. At present, about four- 
fifths of the freight carried by the rail- 
ways moves in oversea trade. Exports 
consist chiefly of cocoa, coffee, peanuts, 
bananas, palm oil, and other tropical 
products. 


The railways consist of four separate 
meter-gage lines. They total 3,750 kilo- 
meters (2,250 miles) in length, and run 
inland toward the Niger River from 
the widely separated ports of Dakar, 
Conakry, Abidjan, and Porto Novo. 

During World War II, the railways 
suffered seriously from lack of replace- 
ment parts and could not be adequately 
maintained. In 1947, therefore, the 
French authorities began a long-range 
program to modernize equipment and 
increase operating efficiency. This pro- 
gram is expected to cost the equivalent 
of $90 million and to be completed in 
1957. 


Program Half Completed 


Track, telecommunications, and re- 
pair facilities are being improved, roll- 
ing stock modernized, and the existing 
fleet of steam locomotives is being re- 
placed by diesels throughout the system. 
By the end of 1952 the equivalent of $45 
million had been spent and about half 
the program completed. In the mean- 
time, the volume of freight carried has 
risen to a level two-thirds greater than 
prewar. 

The bank’s loan will provide funds 
for the purchase of 35 diesel mainline 
locomotives and 34 diesel switching en- 
gines for the two longest and most 
heavily used lines, running from Dakar, 
in the territory of Senegal, into the 
Sudan, and from Abidjan, in the Ivory 
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Coast, into the Upper Volta. Bids for 
the locomotives were solicited on an 
international basis and French sup- 
pliers were successful. The diesels will 
be cheaper to operate than the steam 
locomotives they will replace, and can 
be expected to pay for themselves 
in about 6 years. 

The loan is for a term of 12 years 
and carries interest at 4% percent, 
including the statutory 1-percent com- 
mission charged by the bank. The 
equipment bought with the proceeds of 
the loan will be used by the French 
West African Railway Administration, 
which operates the railways under the 
supervision of the Central Office for 
French Overseas Railways. The Central 
Office is the borrower and the loan 
is guaranteed by the Republic of France. 


PAA Opens Final Links in 
World Tourist Services 


Pan American World Airways inaugu- 
rated tourist-flight services on its runs 
from Manila to Saigon and Singapore 
and from Manila to Hong Kong, effec- 
tive May 20. The new services form the 
final links in the company’s trans- 
Pacific and around-the-world tourist 
services, 

The airline is using DC-4‘s with mov- 
able partitions and seat tracks which, 
according to traffic demands, provide 
the following combinations: 34 tourist 
and 10 first-class passenger accommo- 
dations; 24 tourist and 14 first-class 
passenger; 19 tourist and 18 first-class 
passenger; 52 tourist or 28 first-class 
passenger facilities. 

The new fares are as follows: 





Tourist First Clase 
Manila-Saigon _............ $81.50 $100.00 
Manila-Singapore ...... 117.60 145.60 
Manila-Hong Kong... 64.00 80.00 





Diesel Electric Locomotives 
Ordered by British Railways 


The British Transport Commission 
has announced that it has placed orders 
with the English Electric Co., Ltd., for 
170 sets of power equipment for 350-hp. 
diesel-electric shunting locomotives for 
the British Railways, of which 78 are to 
be delivered next year and the remain- 
ing 92 in 1956. 

The first 78 locomotives are to be 
oS in British Railways workshops— 

at Darlington and 50 at Derby. Al- 
locations for the remaining 92 will be 
announced later. 

This is the largest single order for 
power equipment so far placed under 
the British Railways program to pro- 
vide 573 diesel shunting engines during 
the 5 years 1953-57. 


New Schedule of Port 
Fees Set at Djibouti 


A new schedule of port fees has been 
established for commercial vessels eal]. 
ing at Djibouti. The new fees, in Djibouti 


francs (212 Djibouti francs =US$$1), 
are shown below: 
Services, by size cf vessel by 


Berthing; 
Less than 3,000 gross tons....... 
3,000 to 5,000 gross tons........... 
More than 5,000 gross tons......... 
Sanitary inspection; 
In the roads e 








Less than 3,000 gross toms.......cccccme 1,00 
More than 3,000 gross tONS.....sme 2000 

At the quay 
Irrespective of vessel SiZ@......cccccon 500 
Per tug and 


Tugboat service: 
For few minutes’ assistance at anchore 
ing or docking 
Less than 3,000 gross tons... 
3,000 to 5,000 gross tons vcsenesctiil 
More than 5,000 gross tons 


For towing from quay to roads or 
vice versa 


Less than 3,000 gross tons.......0. 5500 

3.000 to 5,000 gross tons -ocecesnnacage 

More than 5.000 gross tons ow 9,000 
Pilotage (entry and departure combined); 
For each 100 gross tons or fraction 
thereof J af 


For any of the above services per 
formed on holidays or at night (from 
6 p. m, to 6 a. m.) there is a surcharge 
of 50 percent. The new fees do not vary 
greatly from those previously charged 

The revised schedule was published in 
the Journal Officiel de la Cote Francaise 
des Somalis, of May 1. 





Super Constellation Sales 
Financed by Ex-Im Bank. 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington is participating in the financing 
of the sale of three Super Constellation 
airplanes to Transportes Aereos Portu. 
gueses, S. A. R. L. (TAP) of Lisbon, 
Portugal. The financing is undertaken 
on behalf of Lockheed Aircraft Corp, 
Burbank, Calif., which also will earry 
a substantial portion of the credit for 
its own account. 

The amount to be financed by the 
bank is $1,931,000, repayable in # 
monthly installments, following de 
livery of the planes. The credit will 
bear interest at a rate of 5 percent per 
annum, 

TAP will service scheduled routes eX 
tending from Lisbon to Paris and Lom 
don on the north, and from Lisbon t0 
Luanda in Angola, and Lourenco Mat+ 
ques in Mozambique to the south. The 
establishment of the credit makes pos 
sible the sale of American aircraft 
a foreign flag line, thus contributing 
to the support of an industry important 
to the United States, the Export-Import 
Bank pointed out. 





Air India International inaugurated 
its Super Constellation service between 
Bombay and London via Geneva 
Paris on June 19.—Emb., New Delhi. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Rolling Stock Needed 
for Indian Railways 


The Indian Ministry of Railways has 
sued its schedule of requirements of 
polling stock for 1955-56 that will be 
ased from foreign suppliers. Re- 
quirements include locomotives, boilers, 
oiler components, wheel sets, cranes, 
dectric multipleunit coaches, and tow- 
er wagons. 
The schedule is divided into two parts, 
Aand B, and bids on equipment listed 
ip part A must be submitted not later 


than September 1, 1954, while bids on 


equipment listed in part B will be ac- 
cepted until October 1, 1954. 


A loan copy of the schedule of re- 
quirements is available for review pur- 
poses from the Commercial] Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Detailed specifications 
can be obtained from the Director- 
General, India Store Department, 32/44 
Bagware Road, London W. 2, England, 
ow the Director, Railway Equipment, 
Railway Board, New Delhi, India. 

Bids are to be submitted direct to the 
Director, Railway Equipment, Railway 
Board, New Delhi, India. 


Chile Plans To Erect Sand, 
Gravel, Concrete Plants 


The Corporacion Nacional de Inver- 
siones de Prevision, in Chile, plans to 
build sand and gravel and ready-mix 
qnerete plants, and wishes to receive 
bids for the equipment and installation 
fom U. S. firms. Specifications, in 
Spanish, are available for review pur- 
pees on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
Merce, Washington 25, D. C, 

The Corporacion, a dependency of 
the Chilean Government, manages the 
investment of funds for the various 
tajas, or savings funds, for construction 
wd housing. 

Quotations should be addressed to 
Mamuiel Ojeda J., Jefe Departamento 
Industrias y Comercio, Corporacion 
National de Inversiones de Provision, 
Santiago, Chile. 








Nicaragua Seeks Market for 
Surplus Farm Commodities 


The Nicaraguan Government is seek- 
ig a’‘market for surplus stocks of rice, 
®tton, corn, and sesame seed. 

U. S. importers interested in these 
Meducts are invited to communicate 
with Dr. Jorge A. Monte Alegre, Com- 
Mercial Attache, Nicaraguan Embassy, 
1627 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C, 


June 28, 1954 


Greek Government Plans Purchases 


The Government of Greece is inviting 
bids on the following equipment and 
materials: 


@ Steel sheets and plates: 60,000 
kilograms of black uncoated medium- 
tensile plates, 50,000 kilograms of gal- 
vanized medium-tensile sheets, 35,000 
kilograms of galvanized high-tensile 
plates, 7,000 kilograms of black uncoat- 
ed medium-tensile strips, and 5,000 
kilograms of black uncoated floor plates. 
Bids will be accepted until July 12 by 
the State Procurement Service, 29 
Churchill Street, Athens. 


@ Hospital equipment: 400 iron back 
rests for beds, 80 iron beds for frac- 
tures, 400 iron folding beds, 400 bed 
serving trays with folding legs, 40 white 
enameled steel bassinets, and 24 
wheeled stretchers. Bids will be ac- 


‘ cepted until July 17 by the State 


Procurement Service, 29, Churchill 
Street, Athens. 

@ 390 wooden poles required by the 
Iraklion Electricity Corp. Bids will be 
accepted until July 22 by the Iraklion 
Electricity Corp., Iraklion, Crete, Greece. 


@ Stationery supplies: 8,000 stencils, 
60,000-sheets of carbon paper for pencil 
use, 250 dozen typewriter ribbons, 30 
dozen calculating-machine ribbons, 18 
dozen tabulating-machine ribbons, 250 
gross of pencils of various types. Bids 
will be accepted until July 12 by the 
Agricultural Bank of Greece, Perma- 
nent Supplies Committee, 23 El. Veni- 
zelou Avenue, Athens. 

@ 100 tons of cast iron (pig iron) in 
ingots. Bids will be accepted until July 
14 by the Piraeus-Athens-Peloponnesus 
Railway (SPAP), 1 Carolou Street, 
Athens. 

Specifications are available for review 
on loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 





Venezuelan Vegetable Oil 
Plant Offered for Sale 


The Venezuelan Development Corpo- 
ration is offering for sale the shares 
of its vegetable oil plant, C. A. Fabrica 
de Aceites de Maracay, at Maracay. 

The corporation solicits bids on 
19,985 shares of the total issue of 
20,000 totally paid capital shares of 
the company, according to an adver- 
tisement in the Venezuelan press. The 
minimum acceptable price is stated to 
be 3,140,000 bolivars (US$942,000), and 
sealed bids must be presented by July 
20 accompanied by a check for 10,000 
bolivars (US$3,000) to the order of the 
Venezuelan Development Corporation, 
in Caracas. 

This offer is the corporation’s second 
attempt to dispose of the vegetable oil 
plant, which was originally offered for 
sale in 1949. 


merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or the Greek For- 
eign Trade Administration, 729 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. Request 
should specify the item of interest, 


Pakistan To Build 
Date Packing Plant 


The State Government of the Prov- 
ince of Sind, Pakistan, reportedly is 
planning to establish a plant for drying 
aad packing locally produced dates. 
Annual production of dates is estimated 
at about 15,000 maunds (1 maund= 
82.28 Ibs.). 


The plant is to have an initial capac- 
ity for treating 5 tons of dried dates 
per 8-hour working shift. The dates 
are to be packed in packages varying 
from 1 pound to 20 pounds each, Elec- 
tric power is to be used in operating 
the plant. Annual rainfall is about 4 
inches; average temperature during the 
drying season is. 110°F. to 120°F. 

On the basis of the above informa- 
tion, interested bidders are asked to 
submit their own specifications of the, 
type of plant they will supply, together 
with price, preferably for delivery at 
Khairpur, Pakistan; earliest delivery; 
information as to where a plant similar 
to the one being offered is in use and 
can be seen in working condition; 
guaranties; and trade and bank refer- 
ences. 

Quotations should be sent to the 
Office of the Director of Industrial 
Development, State Government, Khair- 
pur Mirs, Sind, Pakistan. 








Egyptian Ministry Wants 
Communications Equipment 


Bids are invited until August 26 by 
the Egyptian Ministry of War for the 
supply, installation, and erection of 
equipment and materials needed for 
establishing wireless communication for 
the Egyptian Public Security Depart- 
ment, 

Bids must be submitted through an 
agent established in Egypt to the Under 
Secretary of State, Ministry of War 
(Contracts and Purchases Department), 
Cairo, and must be accompanied by a 
guaranty deposit of E£15,000 (about 
US$43,500). 

A set of specifications is available for 
review purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
These documents may be purchased 
from the Military Office, Egyptian 


Embassy, 2310 Tracy Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.,, for Ef5 (Efl=< 
US$2.87). 
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Chile To Buy Diesel 
Motors, Vessels 


The Empresa Maritima del Estado, of 
the Transportation Department of the 
Chilean Ministry of Economy, has been 
authorized by official decree to purchase 
17 vesSels required to augment its fleet, 
as well as 4 coast guard patrol boats 
for the Coastal Maritime Police and 10 
diesel motors for port patrol launches 
to develop 18 knots. 

A copy of the specifications, in Span- 
ish, covering 16 of the 17 vessels is 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

The 16 vessels include: 4 cargo and 
passenger ships, each having a capacity 
of 800 tons of cargo and 202 passengers; 
3 cargo and passenger ships, each hav- 
ing a capacity of 400 tons of cargo and 
190 passengers; 2 cattle and cargo ships, 
landing craft type; 5 cargo and passen- 
ger ships, each having a capacity of 200 
tons of cargo and 200 passengers; 1 
ferry for use on canal, having a capacity 
of six heavy trucks or cattle; one 3,000- 
ton oil tanker. Bids for these vessels 
will be opened August 31. 

Complete specifications may be ob- 
tained from, and bids addressed to, 
Empresa Maritima del Estado, Casilla 
9087, Santiago, Chile. 


Pakistan To Purchase 43 
Broad-Gage Freight Cars 


Bids are invited until July 31 by the 
Government of Pakistan for the supply 
of 43 broad-gage (5’6”) high-sided, open 
freight cars in dismantled condition, re- 
quired by the North Western Railway. 

A copy of the bid notice is available 
for review purposes on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Complete documents can be obtained 
from the Director General of Railways, 
Ministry of Communications, Room 342, 
2d floor, Multi-Storeyed Building, Kings- 
way, Karachi, for 100 rupees per set 
(1 rupee=approx,- US$0.30). 


El Salvador Plans To Expand 


Automatic Telephone System 


The Government of El Salvador 
reportedly plans to consider open bids 
for the supply and installation of ma- 
chinery and equipment needed to ex- 
pand the present 7,500-line (including 
5,000 automatic lines) telephone system 
and to install automatic systems in 
several other cities. 

The 5,000-line automatic system now 
in operation is expected to be increased 
by about 10,000 additional automatic 
lines. The Direccion General de Tele- 
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Pakistan Official 
Visits U. S. 


A. D. Ashraf, Chief ag et 
Public Works Department, [rri- 
gation Branch, Punjab Province, 
Pakistan, is visiting the United 
States for the purpose of contract- 
ing for large gates and operating 
mechanisms for the Taunsa Bar- 
rage Project in Pakistan. 

He will remain in this country 
until about August 25, and will be 
in frequent consultation with the 
Bureau of Reclamation in Denver, 
Colo., where interested parties 
may contact him through the 
Chief Engineer of that bureau. 











Iraq Asks Bids on New 
Water Supply Project 


Engineering firms experienced in 
large public works are invited by the 
Directorate General of Municipalities, 
Ministry of Interior, Baghdad, Iraq, to 
submit bids until September 15, in 
connection with a new amalgamated 
water supply project of approximately 
500,000-gallons capacity per day for 
Hashimiya, Madhatiya, and Kassim. 

The project involves supply, erection, 
construction, and complete instaltation 
of the settlement tank, rapid precipitant 
mixers, flocculators, alumina dosing 
apparatus, rapid pressure filters, chem- 
ical sterilizing apparatus, pump and 
filter house building, venturi meters, 
electrically operated centrifugal pump- 
ing plant, suction and rising mains, ele- 
vated service tanks, and all related 
work, 

Specifications and related documents 
can be obtained from the Accountant 
of the Directorate General of Munici- 
palities in Baghdad, or the Embassy of 
Iraq, 2135 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., for 5 Iraqi dinar 
per set (1 Iraqi dinar=US$2.80). 





Nicaragua Needs Facilities 
For Storing Cottonseed 


The Nicaraguan Government wishes 
to contact American firms experienced 
in building warehouses for storing cot- 
tonseed. 

Interested parties are invited to com- 
municate with Dr. Jorge A. Monte 
Alegre, Commercial Attache, Nieara- 
guan Embassy, 1627 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 





communicaciones (Bureau of Telecom- 
munications) is responsible for oper- 
ation of the system. 

Bids for the expansion project must 
be submitted to the Proveeduria Gen- 
eral de la Republica, San Salvador, El 
Salvador, 


me 


Pakistan Invites Bids 


On Cane-Sugar Mill | 


Bids are invited until July 15 by the 
Pakistan Industrial Development Cop. 
poration, for the supply of machi 
for a cane-sugar mill of the foll 
general description: Semielectric; doy. 
ble carbonation and double sulfitation 
process; capacity, 1,000 tons of cane ip 
22 hours and capable of further exten. 
sion to 1,500 tons. The mill is to be 
installed at Charsadda, North Wester, 
Frontier Province, Pakistan. 

A copy of the specifications is avail. 
able for review on loan from the Com 
mercial] Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D,; C. 

Bids should be submitted in duplicate 
one copy to be sent direct to the Secre. 
tary, Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corp., Aimai House, Victoria Road, 
Karachi 3, Pakistan; the other tg 
Pakistan Industrial Development Corp, 
c/o R. E. B. Willcox & Co. (Export 
Dept.), Prince Rupert House, 64 Queen 
Street, London, E. C., 4. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary informatio tn 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


In the United States 


Automotive Device: 

Switzerland — Gottfried Hubschmid 
(manufacturer of dental instruments 
and mechanical devices), Mohren 
Rebstein, Canton of Appenzell, wishes 
to enter into a licensing agreement with 
a U. S. firm which would be prepared 
to manufacture and sell “Pneupo,” 8 
reportedly new type compressor, This 
device is screwed directly into th 
spark plug hole of the motor block of 
an automobile and allegedly supplies 
compressed fresh air at the rate a 
2,000 to 4,000 liters per hour at @ 
working pressure varying between 68 
atmospheres. Although it is designed 
primarily for filling automobile tires 
it also may be used with appropriate 
attachments for such purposes as spray- 
ing paint or tree and plant disinfectants. 
Leaflet in German available.* Cor 
spondence may be addressed to Kueblet 
& Schneider, Auf der Mauer 15, Zurich, 
Switzerland, which firm is the inventor's 
legal representative, 


In Foreign Countries 


Machinery and Equipment: 
Netherlands—N. V. Nellen (manufae 
turer of mobile cranes, overhead traveF 
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jng cranes, excavators, prefabricated 

farm sheds, workshops, storage 

barges, and steel structures), 
5-47 Sluisjesdijk, Rotterdam Z-11, 
gishes to contact American manufac- 
qurers interested in having their prod- 
ycts manufactured under license in the 
Netherlands for sale to Western Europe 
and other parts of the world. The firm 
js interested in manufacturing, under 
jeensing agrements, fork-lift trucks, 
light and heavy mobile cranes, road- 
uilding machinery, earth-moving bull- 
doers, conveying equipment, and 
machinery for the manufacture of 
gocolate, confectionery, and_ other 
foodstuffs. Illustrated literature describ- 
ing firm’s manufactures and air photo 
of plant available.* 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 


ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), on a loan basis, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Washington 25, D. Cc. 


Ceramics: 

Italy—Novardea Ceramiche D’Arte, 
§. r. l. (manufacturer, exporter), Via 
Nicolo Vicentino, Vicenza, ‘offers to ex- 
port direct Vicenza ceramic lamp bases, 
decorative items, and novelties, 


Chains: 

Germany — Theodor Tilemann, KG. 
(manufacturer and exporter), 10% 
Brunnenstrasse, Gevelsberg/Westf., of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
all types of conveyor and roller chains, 
Literature available.* 

Clothing: 

France—Etablissements Pierre Conte 
& Fils (manufacturer and exporter), 
Pontacq, Basses-Pyrenees, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent excellent- 
quality de luxe knit goods, particularly 
Sweaters made of pure wool, for men 
and women. 


Copra Products: 

British East Africa—Habib Industrial 
Co, Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler), P. O. Box 474, Zanzibar, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
copra oil cake, 100 tons per month; and 
copra (dried and of export grade), 500 
tons per month. 

Cork Products: 

Spain—Esteva & Messer, S. A. (man- 
wacturer, exporter, wholesaler), Hortal 
@en Pou 20, Palafrugell (Gerona), of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
U.S. standard qualities of cork stop- 
Pers, sizes as required, 8 million units 
per month, 

Earthenware: 

Netherlands — “KERINA” Ateliers 
voor Keramische Kunst (manufacturer, 
exporter), 2 Scharnerweg, Maastricht, 


June.28, 1954 


offers to export direct handmade 
ornamental earthenware, such as vases, 
baskets, candlesticks, candy boxes, 
‘dishes, and ashtrays. Price list and 
photographs available.* 

Filter Fabrics: 

Germany — Boetzelen Textilbetriebe 
(manufacturer and exporter), 125 
Kuenkelstrasse, M.-Gladbach, offers to 
export direct or through agent filter 
fabrics (Redon, Perlon, and PVC) made 
of full synthetic fibers. Literature 
available.* 

Leather Produets: 

England~—John J. Coyle (import and 
export merchant, sales and buying 
agent), 907 Howard House, Dolphin Sq., 
London, S,. W. 1, offers to act as buying 
agent in London for American firms in- 
terested in leather goods. 


Machinery and Accessories: 

Germany—Gompper Maschinen- 
GmbH (manufacturer and exporter), 
32 Gruenstrasse, Buederich Bez. Dues- 
seldorf, offers to export direct or 
through agent magnetic seed cleaning 
machines and Gompper magnetic pow- 
der, which, when used in combination 
with the machine, reportedly makes 
possible the elimination of all weed 
seeds from clover, alfalfa, linseed, rape, 
and mustard seed, and all species of 
vetch and brassicas, Literature avail- 
able.* 

Germany—Ernst Koch & Co., KG., 
Maschinenfabrik (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 10 Schulstrasse, Ihmert Krs. 
Iserlohn, offers to export direct or 
through agent machines for the wire 
industry. Photographs available.* 

Germany—Otto Mohns, Maschinen- 
und Apparatebau (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 92 Ratherbroich, Duesseldorf, 
offers to export direct automatic ma- 
chines for the manufacture of dental 
burs and equipment, also automatic uni- 
versal form grinding and milling ma- 
chines. Literature and photographs 
available.* Interested firms should 
specifically indicate type of machine 
in requesting loan material. 

Metal Products: 

England—John J. Coyle (import and 
export merchant, sales and buying 
agent), 907 Howard House, Dolphin Sq., 
London, S. W. 1, offers to act as buy- 
ing agent in London for American firms 
interested in iron and steel products 
(structural and other sections, sheets, 
rods, bars, etc.). 

Oils: 

British East Africa — Habib Indus- 
trial Co., Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler), P. O. Box 474, Zanzibar, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
industrial-quality coconut oil, approxi- 
mately 100 tons per month. 

Textiles: 

England—John J. Coyle (import and 
export merchant, sales and buying 
agent), 907 Howard House, Dolphin Sq., 
London, S. W. 1, offers to act as buying 
agent in London for American firms 
interested in textiles. 

Germany — Boetzelen Textilbetriebe 








Equipment Needed 
In Buenos Aires 


The Municipality of the City of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, is plan- 
ning to purchase the following 
equipment: 

Dump trucks with pressing box 
for garbage; trucks for loading 
and unloading garbage, with press- 
ing box; sweepers with automatic 
collector of garbage; sweepers 
without water tank; diesel chasis 
for buses, seating capacity 60 to 

- 70 passengers; and diesel chassis 
for 8-ton trucks, 

Inquiries may be directed to the 
office of the Financial Counsellor, 
Embassy of Argentina, 1600 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 











(manufacturer, exporter), 125 Kuenkel- 
strasse, M. Gladhach, offers to export 
direct or through agent worsted and 
carded yarn textiles for ladies’ and 
men’s clothing. Brochure available.* 

Toys: 

Italy—LIMA fabbrica_ giocattoli 
S. r. 1. (manufacturer, exporter), Via 
X Martiri (Casella Postale 175), Vicen- 
za, offers to export direct metal ‘and 
plastic toys, with or without mechanism, 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Air Conditioners: 

Saudi Arabia—Nour Ali Bohary & 
Sons (importer), P. O. Box 203, Jidda, 
wishes to purchase direct air-condi- 
tioning units. 

Aluminum Foil: 

Germany — Walter Brandt GmbH, 
Fabrik Elektro-Phys. (manufacturer 
and exporter of electrolytic condensers), 
Leopoldstal/Lippe, wishes to purchase 
direct etched aluminum foils, 30 mm. 
x 0.1 mm.; 45 mm. x 0.1 mm.; 60 mm. 
x 0.1 mm.; and 85 mm. x 0.1 mm., in 
lots of 100 kilograms each. 

Automotive Tools: 

Netherlands—Lambert & Co. (im- 
porting distributor), 493 Westzeedijk, 
Rotterdam W-1, wishes to purchase di- 
rect good-quality automo’ ve hand tools, 
such as wrenches, too] kits, sockets, 
universal joints, torque wrenches, feeler 
gages, valve lifters, screw drivers with 
plastic handles, pliers, chisels, and ham- 
mers. 











Batteries: 

Saudi Arabia—Nour Ali Bohary & 
Sons (importer), P. O. Box 203, Jidda, 
wishes to purchase direct dry batteries. 

Machinery: 

Chile—Union Lechera de Aconcagua 
S. A. (producer of condensed and fresh 
bottled milk, powdered milk, and fresh 
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butter and cream), Casilla 429, Vina 
del Mar, wishes to purchase direct all 
necessary machinery and equipment for 
changing over from filling and capping 
glass bottles to filling and sealing wax 
carton milk containers. Machinery must 
be capable of handling atleast 6,000 
liters of fresh milk per hour. 


Italy — Petromeccanica (importing 
distributor handling plants and equip- 
ment for the mineral-oil industry), 20 
Via Matteotti, Ravenna, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and obtain agency for 
equipment for the industrial processing 


of mineral oils and mineral-oil by- 
products. 

Radios: 

Saudi Arabia—Nour Ali Bohary & 


Sons (importer), P. O. Box 203, Jidda, 
wishes to purchase direct radio receiv- 
ing sets. 


Refrigerators: 

Saudi Arabia—Nour Ali Bohary & 
Sons (importer), P. O. Box 203, Jidda, 
wishes to purchase direct refrigerators. 


Services: 

Canada—I. Cohen & Co., Ltd., 594 
Montreal St., P. O. Box 290, Kingston, 
Ontario, wishes to contact a steel roll- 
ing mill which would be interested in 
rerolling 30 to 50 tons of large mild 
steel flat bars into small round and flat 
bars, for reshipment to I. Cohen & Co. 
Firm states that, as freight will be an 
important consideration, it prefers to 
deal with a mill close to Kingston. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Clothing: 

Union of South Africa—Arthur Blom- 
son (manufacturers’ representative), 32 
Parliament St., P. O. Box 3920, Cape 
Town, wishes to obtain agency for 
second-hand clothing, particularly 
second-hand military coats. 

Foodstuffs: 

Belgian Congo—Office de Distribution 
Commerciale en Afrique (ODCA) (im- 
porter, commission merchant, indent 
agent), avenue de lI’Industrie, Parc 
Madail, B. P. 1172, Leopoldville, wishes 
to obtain agency for canned foodstuffs. 


General Merchandise: 

Philippines—Perfect Fabrics Trading 
(importer, wholesaler), 607 Trade & 
Commerce Bidg., Juan Luna, Manila, 
wishes to act as indentor or representa- 
tive for general merchandise. 


Incinerators: 

Union of South Africa—C. De Solla 
Agencies (importer, exporter, manufac- 
turer’s representative), Juta’s Buildings, 
Loveday St., P. O. Box 5955, Johan- 
nesburg, wishes to obtain agency for 
electric domestic incinerators for kitch- 
en refuse. 
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Shoe Materials: 

Union of South Africa—Rene M. 
Jacobs & Co. (manufacturer’s agent), 
32 St. George’s St., P. O. Box 3545, 
Cape Town, wishes to obtain agency 
for medium and best qualities of leather, 
shoe fabrics, and other related com- 
modities for the footwear and allied 
industries. 


Textiles: 
Belgian Congo—Office de Distribution 


Commerciale en Afrique (ODCA) im- 
porter, commission merchant, indent 
agent), avenue de TI'Industrie, Parc 


Madail, B. P. 1172, Leopoldville, wishes 
to obtain agency for American cotton 
textiles. 

Philippines—Perfect Fabrics Trading 
(importer, wholesaler), 607 Trade & 
Commerce Blidg., Juan Luna, Manila, 
wishes to act as indentor or representa- 
tive for rayon and cotton textiles for 
men’s and women’s wear. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Argentina—Dr. Luis Omar Rico, and 
Jesus Pedro Moreno, Av. de Mayo 633, 
Buenos Aires, both representing La 
California Argentina, Frigorifico La 
Nelida S, A., SAFRA, and Olivares San 
Nicolas, are interested in visiting fruit 
and olive plantations and packing 
plants, fruit processing and cold storage 
plants, and edible oil factories, and 
request technical information on the 
above. Were scheduled to arrive June 
17, via New York, for a visit of 1 
month. U. S. address: Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, 50th St. and Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 


World Trade Directory Reports on 
the above firms being prepared. 


Argentina—Antonio Ricupero and 
Antonio Klimann, both representing 
Turbay & Soler, S. A. (operator of 


aeronautical workshop for the repair 
of motors, importer and wholesaler of 
aircraft spare parts and accessories), 
25 de Mayo 195, Buenos Aires, are 
interested in contacting a U. S. manu- 
facturer of milking machines with a 
view to manufacturing such machines 
in Argentina on a royalty basis. They 
also are interested in contacting manu- 
facturers of small civil aircraft, up to 
4-passenger capacity. Scheduled to 
arrive July 1, via New York, for an 
indefinite visit. U. S. address: c/o 
Santor Elespe, Aerolineas Argentinas, 
New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and possibly other 
cities. 

Australia—Hector A. Willmott, rep- 
resenting Construction (Broken Hill), 
Pty., Ltd., and Crystal Trading Co., 
Ltd., Box 313, Broken Hill, New South 
Wales, is interested in construction 
equipment and domestic hardware. 
Scheduled to arrive in July, via New 


York, for a visit of 3 months, Itiner. 
ary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Since no U. S. address 
is given, interested persons should 


direct to the visitor's firm(s) jp, 
Australia. 


Australia, Western—Robert L. Phil. 
lips, representing G. A. Shenton, Pty. 
Ltd., 101 St. George’s Terrace, Perth, 
wishes to contact a large p 
organization which would be interesteq 
in the manufacture and/or marke 
of its products in the Australian market, 
Mr. Phillips is now in the United States 
for 3 months. U. S. address: e/g 
Australian Consulate General, 636 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Log 
Angeles, Dallas, New Orleans, Chicago, 
and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being- 
prepared. 

Belgium—Georges Adeline, represent. 
ing S. A. Cobelcomex (importer, export- 
er), 72 rue Coudenberg, Brussels, is in- 
terested in discussing with American 
glass manufacturers certain new equip- 
ment developed in Belgium for use in 
annealing of glass. Mr. Adeline is now 
in the United States until about July 15, 
Itinerary: Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, and New York. Since no 
U.S. address is given, interested persons 
should write direct to the company in 
Belgium. 


Cuba—Eddy Paz Morales (agent han- - 


dling textiles and knit goods), 420 Lam- 
parilla, Havana, is interested in obtain- 
ing agencies, preferably from U. §, 
manufacturers, for textiles (rayons, cot- 
tons, etc.), plastic buttons, and allied 
lines. Was scheduled to arrive June 15, 
via Miami, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S, 
address: Piccadilly Hotel, 227 West, 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 





Paraguay Extends Period 
To Bid on Ships 


The Paraguayan Government 
has extended to September 8 the 
period for submission of bids for 
construction and supply of three 
cargo ships and one petroleum 
tankship required by the State. 
Merchant Fleet. The first call for 
bids was announced in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, April 12, 1954, 
page 17. 

Reasons given for the extension 
are certain irregularities in the 
wording of the original authoriz- 
ing law which resulted in a licita- 
tion period of only 90 days instead 
of 120 days as intended, and re- 
quests from foreign shipbuilders 
for more time in which to pre- 
pare designs. 

Copies of the basic contract pro- 
visions may be obtained from the 
Embassy of Paraguay, 5917 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D, C. 
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Germany—Heinrich Weber, repre- 
senting Jowika Stahlwarenfabrik (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), 154 Mer- 
scheiderstrasse, Solingen-Merscheid, is 
interested in exporting to the United 
States all kinds of cutlery, manicure 
sets, and razor blades, and seeks infor- 
mation on the market possibilities of his 
firm’s products in the United States, 
Scheduled to arrive July 6, via New 
York, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Luxor Trading Co., 220 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, and 
other large cities. ‘ 

Iran—Mohamad Jafar Kazerouni, 
representing Vatan Spinning and Weav- 
ing Mills (importer, manufacturer, and 
wholesaler of cotton and woolen goods), 
Isfahan, and Sherkat Sehami Turbine 
Isfahan (power plant), Isfahan, is in- 
terested in irrigation machinery, par- 
ticularly pumps; artificial wool, cotton, 
and silk; and cotton prints. He is in- 
terested in visiting factories and obtain- 
ing technical information on new 
processes, with a view to purchasing 
machinery for the manufacture of cot- 
ton prints. Was scheduled to arrive 
about June 22, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. addresses: c/o 
Morteza Kazerouni, Box 212, Rogers 
Center, Bloomington, Ind.; and c/o Mr. 
Hosein Nazem, 504 Furnald Hall, Co- 
jumbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Bloomington, Berkley (Calif.), Los 
Angeles, and possibly other cities. 

Tran—Hosein Vakilzadeh (attorney), 
Isfahan, is interested in representing 
American. manufacturers for all types of 
factory machinery which can be used in 
Iran. Was scheduled to arrive about 
June 22, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. addresses: c/o Morteza 
Kazerouni, Box 212, Rogers Center, 
Bloomington, Ind.; and c/o Mr. Hosein 
Nazem, 504 Furnald Hall, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Washington, Blooming- 
ton, Berkeley (Calif.), Los Angeles, and 
possibly other cities. 

Mr. Vakilzadeh will accompany Moha- 
mad Jafar Kazerouni (listed above) and 
act as his attorney, advisor, and inter- 
preter. 

Japan—Kiyoto Tsukunaga and Ben 
Kawasaki, both representing Teijin 
Seiki Co., Ltd., Daido Seimei Bldg., No. 
1, Tosabori-dori 1-chome, Nishi-ku, 
Osaka, are interested in machine tools, 
chemical fiber machinery, and aircraft 
parts, also purchasing and arranging 
licensing agreements for the manufac- 
ture"in Japan of landing gear, drop test 
equipment, and pumps. Scheduled to ar- 
rive July 5, via New York, for a visit of 
2months. U.S. address: c/o The Nissho 
American Corp., 75 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Dayton, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and Seattle. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
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Colombia in Market 
For Foodstuffs 


The Comisariato del Comando 
del Ejercito, Departamento ,Com- 
mercial, which is the purchasing 
unit for the Colombian armed 
forces commissaries, wishes to re- 
ceive quotations on all basic feod 
commodities, particularly wheat, 
rice, sugar, dry pulses, and lard. 

No specific qualities or quanti- 
ties are indicated. It is under- 
stood, however, that if U. S. ex- 
porters quote prices competitive 
with those of other potential sup- 
pliers, the bulk of the anticipated 
purchases of 100 to 250 tons of each 
of the above commodities will be 
purchased from the United States. 

Interested supptiers are re- 
quested to communicate, prefer- 
ably in Spanish, with the Comi- 
sariato del Comando del Ejercito, 
Departamento Commercial, Puen- 
te Aranda, Bogota, Colombia. 











Peru—Roberto Ipince Herrera and 


Felix Rizo Patron, both representing 
Peru Mercantil S. A: (importer), 291 
Av. Abancay, Casilla 1995, Lima, are 
interested in agricultural machinery 
and implements, tractors, agricultural 
chemicals, fertilizers, insecticides, oils 
and lubricants, wire, and kerosene 
domestic appliances, and request tech- 
nical information on the above. Were 
scheduled to arrive June 15, via Miami, 
for a visit of 60 days. U. S. address: 
c/o Pennsalt International Corp., Wid- 
ener Blidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Itiner- 
ary: Visitors plan to make an extensive 
tour throughout the United States, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and west coast centers. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
» AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
greehed copies may be obtained 

y firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are now 

refaced by a brief review of 

asic trade and industry data col- 
lected in the course of compiling 
each list. Brief extracts from these 
data follow each title for which 
such data are available. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Peru.—Peru’s requirements for air- 
conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment are obtained” exclusively from 
foreign suppliers, chiefly in the United 
States. The general economic progress 
enjoyed by Peru in recent years has 
provided a growing market for house- 
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hold, commercial, and industrial refrig- 
eration equipment and to a minor 
extent also for air-conditioning, 


Clothing Manufacturers—Italy.—The 
clothing industry in Italy, though not 
operated along modern industrial lines, 
fs adequate for the needs of the local 
population. As a general rule, Italians 
prefer to have their garments made to 
order by small artisan groups or at 
private tailoring establishments, 


Glass and Glassware Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Denmark.—Danish ex- 
ports of glass and glassware consist 
mainly of artware and handmade house- 
hold glassware and glass bottles. Europe . 
and the United States are the principal 
markets. Imports consist mainly of 
plate glass and cheap, mass produced 
glassware. 


Leather and Shoe Finding Importers 
and Dealers—Bolivia.—imports include 
wooden pegs, shoemaker’s lasts, tackle 
nails, eyelets, hooks, counters, shoe dyes 
and polishes, and other shoe findings 
and materials; real and artificial leather 
(upper, patent, glove, garment, welting, 
upholstery); and saddlers’ supplies. 


Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Western Germany and Berlin.—Since 
the Federal Republic is one of the 
world’s leading producers of machinery, 
it is not itself an important importer of 
machinery. The principal types of ma- 
chinery imported are: Machinery for 
the textile and leather industries, 
machine tools, including rolling mill 
equipment, office machinery, agricul- 
tural machinery, and pumps and com- 
pressed air machinery. 


Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings 
—France.—The meat and meat packing 
trade is one of the principal industries 
of France, the leading meat producing 
country in Western Europe. Almost 
every municipality, however small, has 
slaughtering facilities and all stages of 
the industry are characterized by 
fragmentation. 


Petroleum Industry — Nicaragua. — 
This list is composed of importers and 
dealers, as Nicaragua is not a petro- 
leum producing country and consequent- 
ly there are no refiners, manufacturers, 
or exporters of petroleum products. 


Printing Machinery Manufacturers— 
Western Germany and _ Berlin.—The 
German printing machinery industry is 
one of the leading ones in the world. 
Its level of activity is highly dependent 
upon exports, 

Secondhand Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Algeria.—Average annual im- 
ports of secondhand clothing into ‘Al- 
geria during the past 4 years have been 
slightly in excess of $2 million. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the imports 
have come from metropolitan France, 
one-third from the United States, and 
the balance from Western European 
countries, principally the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and England. 
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BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 








SERVICE 


The following new Business Informa- 
tion Service releases, published by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, are 
available from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the Department’s Field Offices. 
Orders should be accompanied by re- 
mittances made payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

The Business Information Service also 
is available on a_ subscription basis. 
Part 2 of this Service, which consists 
of the World Trade Series and the In- 
ternational Trade Statistics Series is- 
sued by BFC, is $5 a year to domestic 
subscribers and $6.75 to foreign. 

Peru as a Long-Term Capital Market. 
May 1954. World Trade Series No, 574. 
21 pp. 25 cents. 

Federal Republic of Germany and 
Western Berlin. May 1954. World Trade 
Series No. 576. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in 
India. June 1954. World Trade Series 
No. 579. 22 pp. 25 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in 
Pakistan. June 1954. World Trade Series 
No. 580. 22 pp. 25 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Mozam- 
bique (Portuguese East Africa). June 
1954. World Trade Series No. 581. 27 
pp. 30 cents. 

Brazil—Licensing and Exchange Con- 








'54 Cargo Tonnage Reports 
On Cost-Sharing Basis 


The special monthly report entitled 
United States Water-Borne Foreign 
Trade—Foreign Trade, Area by United 
States Coastal District (Report No, FT 
1000) will continue to be made avail- 
able +o subscribers on a cost-sharing 
basis in 1954 as it was in 1953, the Bu- 
reau of the Census, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, has announced. 

The report shows import and export 
cargo tonnage carried on dry-cargo 
vessels in liner and irregular service 
between U. S. coastal districts and for- 
eign trade areas. Tonnages carried on 
U. S. flag vessels are shown separately. 

Monthly issues are released about 120 
days after the close of each month cov- 
ered by the statistics. 

The 1954 subscription rate is $30 for 
the 12 issues, including an annual sum- 
mary. Subscription forms may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., where a limited num- 
ber of sample copies of the report also 
are available to prospective subscribers. 
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trols on Imports and Exports. June 1954. 
World Trade Series No. 582. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 

Iran-Pharmaceutical Regulations. 
June 1954. World Trade Series No. 583. 
4 pp. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Leeward Islands, June 1954. World 
Trade Series No. 584. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Windward Islands. June 1954. World 
Trade Series No. 585. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Total United States Export and Im- 
port Trade, January-March 1954. May 
1954. International Trade Statistics 
Series. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


Colombia Combats .. . 
(Continued from Page 4) 


S. A.,” would have an authorized cap- 


Tat ol ae 


of 2 million pesos already have been 
subscribed, very largely by the Insti- 


tuto de Colonizacion e Immigracion, 
an agency of the Colombian Govern- 
ment. 

U. N. Sends Technical Adviser 


In response to a request by the Co- 
lombian Government, a French civil 
engineer has been sent to Colombia by 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration. He will advise 
the Government and the Colombian As- 
sociation of Small Industries (ACOPI) 
on methods of increasing production in 
existing industries, the establishment of 
new industries, and the introduction of 
improved methods of financing and or- 
ganizing small-scale industries in gen- 
eral. 

The Office of Exchange Registry of 
the Bank of the Republic issued on 
March 3 a memorandum to foreign 
insurance companies operating in Co- 
lombia, explaining the criteria to be 
used in allocating foreign-exchange re- 
insurance payments, for the reexporta- 
tion of capital, and for the remittance 
of profits. This memorandum appears 
to indicate that profits derived from 
imported capital in the future may be 
remitted whereas profits on capital 
formed within the country may not be 
exported, 

The annual report of Esso Colom- 
biana, S. A., shows 1953 sales of 419.8 
million gallons of refined products as 
compared with 360.4 million gallons in 
1952, a 16.5-percent increase. Profits 
in 1953 were 9.5 million pesos, permit- 
ting an additional 2 centavos to be 
added to the monthly dividend of 10 
centavos per share already established 
for May, June, and July 1954, In its 
report, the management expressed the 
hope that the expansion of the Bar- 
ranca Bermeja refinery and the result- 
ing competition which will enter the 
field in the distribution of white prod- 
ucts will permit the selling prices of 
these products to be freed from of- 
ficial control.—Emb., Bdégota. 


a Books 
“““ Reports 


Custom House Guide. 1954 edition, 
Published by Custom House 
Custom House, New York, 1652 pp, $35 
plus postage. 

The 92d edition of this encyclopedig 
specifies rates of duty established by 
acts of Congress and trade agreements 
for 30,000 commodities listed alphabet}. 
cally. Sections on U. S. 
regulations and the Tariff Act (1930) 
have been revised to include changes 
under the Customs Simplification Agt 
of 1953. Classifications under Schedule 
A in the alphabetical index of commo#é. 
ities likewise have undergone extensive 
changes. 

A separate section is devoted 
facilities and services at all ports in the 
United States, its possessions, and. 
those of Canada and the Philipines, 

Included in the price of the guide is 
a subscription to a monthly supplement, 
American Import and Export Bulletin, 
which covers the latest laws, regula. 
tions, foreign trade opportunities, and 
articles of interest to foreign traders, 
A Reader’s Service Department also is 
maintained for subscribers. 





Data Issued on Electric 
Current Used Abroad 


Kinds of electric current used 
in the principal cities of almost 
200 countries are shown in a book- 
let issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce. 


Entitled “Electric Current 
Abroad,” the booklet was pre- 
pared as a handy reference for 
American’ electrical equipment 
manufacturers and exporters re- 
quiring information on electric 
current facilities available in for- 
eign countries. 


Types, phases, cycles, and volt- 
ages are listed for cities grouped 
by countries in alphabetical ar- 
rangement. Though covering pri- 
marily current for domestic use, 
available data on industrial power 
also are included. 

Basic data for the book were 
obtained from the Foreign Service 
of the United States and foreign 
government publications. 

The booklet may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices at 20 
cents a copy. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Australia Arranges 
Plastics Exhibition 


The First Australian Plastics Exhibi- 
fon will be held in Sydney’s Lower 
fown Hall, August 20-25, under the 
gonsorship of the publishers of the 
justralian Plastic Journal, the Plastics 
Institute of Australia, and the New 
south Wales Institute of Technology. 
This exhibition will provide an oppor- 
jmity for suppliers of raw materia] and 
machinery to show the latest trends in 
heir particular fields to the plastics 
trade. Plastics manufacturers also will 
le able to show retail buyers and the 
general public their new_products. 
Exhibition space will be rented at the 
rate of 7 shillings, 6 pence a square 
foot. Advertising costs in the official 
guide will run as follows: One page, 7 
by 9 inches, in one color, Af£18, in two 
colors, Af£24; one-half page, 7 by 4% 
inches, in one color, Aflil.5s., in two 
elurs, A£15.15s (1 Australian pound= 
US$2.24). In addition, advertisements 
booked for the official guide will be in- 


German Mining To Be 
In Review at Exhibit 


The German Mining Exhibition will be 
held September 18 through October 3, in 
the exhibition grounds of the municipal- 
ity of Essen in the Gruga-Park. 


The exhibition will demonstrate the 
fficiency of the German mining machine 
works as well as the development of 
mining machines and mining equipment 
inrecent years. 

The most important mining operations 
wil be reviewed, such as coal getting, 
hauling, preparation, and refining, drill- 
ing, stowing, suppression of mine dan- 
fers, working of underground signaling 
devices, as well as all other phases of 
wal mining and the welfare of the 
miners, 

A special show, “Coal,” will display 
the economic importance and _ public 
rvices of the hard-coal mining indus- 
ty, the living standard of the miner, 
ind the role of coal in current genera- 


Further information may be obtained 
by writing Exhibition Management, 
Steinkohlenbergbauverien, Essen, Fried- 
Mthstrabe 2, Germany. 


Seybean production in Brazil con- 

to increase in both Rio Grande 

& Sul and Sao Paulo, the U. S. De- 

Mattment of Agricujture reports. The 

54 crop is expected to be 3,674,000 

ls, or one-fifth larger than the 

1952-53 crop of 3,070,000 bushels. Of 

this volume, probably less than 80,000 
fons will be available for crushing. 
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corporated in the August issue of the 
Australian Plastic Journal. 

Requests for further information 
and/or space reservations, should be 
sent to the Australian Plastic Journal, 
171 Sussex Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 


Ethiopia Will Hold 


Silver Jubilee Fair 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of Haile 
Selassie’s coronation as Emperor of 
Ethiopia will be commemorated by the 
Silver Jubilee Fair to be held in Addis 
Ababa, November 12 to December 4, 
1955. The fair, an economic and cultural 
exhibition, will follow the coronation 
ceremony, at which many heads of State 
or their representatives will attend. 


The fair is being financed from pri- 
vate contributions, admission fees, and 
space rentals. Plots of 800 square meters 
each may be rented for Eth$3,000. The 
exhibitor must pay rent for his plot, 
pay the cost of erecting a temporary 
structure, and install his exhibit. All 
structures are temporary, and their de- 
sign must be approved by the architect. 

Italy, France,- Great Britain, and 
Eritrea already have reserved land. 
Other Governments are expected to 
participate, Firms such as Volkswagen, 
Singer, Fiat, as well as local firms have 
reserved space, 

Participation by U. S. firms manufac- 
turing tires, automobiles, school sup- 
plies, agricultural implements, well- 
drilling equipment and other products 
is particularly stressed because of the 
growing market in Ethiopia. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Fair Committee, Silver Jubilee 
Fair, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, or through 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. . 








International Taxicab Trade 


Show Scheduled in Chicago 


The International Taxicab Trade 
Show will be held in Chicago, Ill, at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, October 11-13. 


Exhibit space is available and manu- 
turers in foreign countries whose prod- 
ucts may have a market in the taxicab 
industry are invited to participate, 

For foreign taxicab operators, the 
array of products on display and the 
educational program at the convention 
held in conjunction with the show will 
be of interest. Discussions will feature 
such items as two-way radio, and liquid 
petroleum gas. A social program com- 
pletes the 3-day show. 

Further information and/or reserva- 
tions may be obtained by writing 
American Taxicab Association, Inc., 
4415 North California Avenue, Chicago 
25, Til. 


Many Countries Prepare 
Exhibits for Syrian Fair 


Plans for the Damacus International 
Fair, September 2 through October 1, 
are progressing. Participating countries 
are Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Hungary, Spain, Iran, Italy, Pak- 
istan, the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and 
all the Arab States, including Libya. 
Negotiations with Belgium, Great Brit- 
ain, and Portugal have reached their 
final phase. 

The Directorate General states that, 
the mazagement of the fair will permit 
the provisional import into Syria of 
goods normally prohibited. Boycotted 
goods, presumably those blacklisted by 


the Israeli boycott office, will still be 
prohibited. 


Fair Preparation Advanced 

Construction work on the fair ground 
is going ahead. Many countries have 
sent’ delegates to conduct negotiations 
relating to the equipping of their pa- 
vilions. 

An official delegation for transport, 
set up to deal with all transportation 
matters, will issue information bulletins 
giving details about such questions as 
transactions, customs, import and ex- 
port, licenses, and goods, together with 
a list of respective costs and charges; 
also conditions relating to construction, 
light, electric power, water, and tele- 
phone, including rates charged. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Directorate General, Damas- 
cus International Fair, Damascus, Syria. 


Washington State To Hold 
Trade Fair in March 1955 


The Washington State Fourth In- 
ternational Trade Fair will be held in 
the Field Artillery Armory, Seattle, 
Wash., March 18 through April 1, 1955. 

Invitations will go to many countries, 
including those in the Pacific Rim and 
the Asian nations. 

Governor Arthur B. Langlie, Honor- 
ary President of the Trade Fair, has 
assured the executive committee that 
the State of Washington will partici- 
pate in the 1955 fair, stressing the ul- 
timate goal of working for peace and 
understanding between nations through 
world trade. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing International Trade Fair, 
Inc., 215 Columbia Street, Seattle 4, 
Wash, 








Cotton production in noncommunist 
areas, including the United States, has 
increased in the past 2 years to 29.7 
million bales in 1953-54 from 28.9 mil- 
lion in 1952-53 and 28.7 million in 1951- 
52. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 








U. S. Coal Exports Decrease in May 


Oversea shipments of U. S. coal through U. S. ports decreased nearly 70,000 
tons to 1,029,855 long tons in May from 1,099,746 tons in April. These figures 
exclude shipments to other countries by rail and the Great Lakes. 


table: 


May exports by ports and countries of destination are shown in the following 


- 


{In gross tons] 


Country of Philadelphia 
destination Anth. 


Austria 





Denmark 
nce 

Germany 

Greece ...... 


Senerereeereseeneneteersecereseeresseseeeeteseeeeeeees — SMecerene 







, Africa and Europe.......... 





Total, 
Indonesia 
Jamaica 
Japan 








DO a ae pee ae 


Grand total ........... suniticedh 
Source: Association of American Railroads. 














Baltimore Hampton Roads Mobile Destination 
itm. Bitm. Bitm. totals 
onsite 10.028 psntttiden 10,02 
a 18.584 18,584 
odadien 10,157 10,157 
ie 3.095 3,095 
9,661 oe 79.360 
a 4,982 4,982 
te 206.089 206, 089 
8.033 161,427 169,460 
Seouioal 15,649 15,649 
ounkdetthd 7.813 7,813 
22.387 22,387 

ccciiliga 38.502 tot 38,502 
Geonbe 28.010 28,010 
17,694 596,422 : ; 614,116 
mene 92.777 22,639 115,416 
vetted ty ts aie 589 589 
lt ae pea ; P 6,110 

5.102 iinet 5,102 

vt 100.548 23,228 127,217 
an 10,205 10,205 
alien 4.502 . . 4,502 
31.369 242.446 és 273,815 
31,369 257.153 288,522 
49,063 954,123 23,228 1,029,855 





Ceylon To Develop 
Small Industries 


The Government of Ceylon may 
abandon its plans for additional large- 
scale factories and concentrate upon the 
development of small industries, accord- 
ing to the Ceylon press. Seven Govern- 
ment-owned factories—plywood, cement, 
leather, ceramics, oil, paper, and DDT 
plants—are now in operation or near- 
ing completion. These plants, prelimi- 
nary plans indicate, would be main- 
tained, and a corporation would be 
formed to run each. Private capital 
would be invited to participate. 

Small-scale industries reportedly un- 
der consideration include the manufac- 
ture of cast-iron ware, small steel 
implements, metalwork products, roof- 
ing tiles, plastics, batteries and radios, 
baskets, and umbrellas. Among those 
industries thought to be suitable for 
further investigation by private or joint 
private and public initiative are the 
salt, ilmenite, zircon, rutile ore process- 
ing, sugar growing and crushing, fertili- 
zer, brick and tile; and cement indus- 
tries.—Emb. Colombo. 


Danish Firm Opens New Milk 
Packaging Plant in India 


A powdered milk-packaging plant was 
opened in Bombay on May 9, by Dumex, 
Ltd., a subsidiary of the East Asiatic 
Co., Copenhagen, Denmark. This firm 
has branches, or associate offices, in 
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various countries, including the United 
States. It also has a pharmaceutical fac- 
tory in Bombay. 

Installed in the plant is one semi- 
automatic filling machine, to which 
more machines will be added if demand 
warrants expansion. The firm’s product 
has not previously been marketed in 
India. Dumex is importing its bulk milk 
powder from Denmark. Trade circles in 
India believe that the reputation al- 
ready attained by Dumex in the phar- 
maceutical field, combined with the low 
price of its milk food, will make it a 
real competitor. 

The packaged milk market has been 
dominated by Glaxo Laboratories (In- 
dia), Ltd., a subsidiary of a British 
firm, ‘which has the only large-scale 
packaging plant in India. Annual] sales 
of milk food by Glaxo have been esti- 
mated at the equivalent of approxi- 


mately US$3 million.—Cons. Gen., Bom- 
bay. 





Austrian Output of Some 
Chemicals Down in 1953 


Austrian production of certain chem- 
icals decreased in 1953 in comparison 
with production in the preceding 2 
years. The output is shown in the 
following table stated in metric tons 
(1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds): 





Commodity # 1951 1952 1958 
Benzene ...... vcvscesessereeeveee 10,894 13,470 13,397 
Carbon bisulfide................. 16,458 10,615 9,717 
Phthalic anhydride............ 88 116 583 
pi Ee 387 
Crude tar ial -- 65,655 63,100 56,247 
, es. 2 » 1,446 1,292 1,576 
Naphthionic acid... - 492 1,225 





India Plans To Set Up 
National Film Board 


The Government of India has ap. 
nounced plans to create a Nationa] 
Film Board on the basis of recommen. 
dations from the Film Inquiry Com. 
mittee. The board will assume the 
functions of the existing Central Boarg 
of Film Censors, as well as supervise 
a newly constituted Film Production 
Bureau and a Film Institute, 

The Film Production Bureau is tp 
give advice on scripts and provide guid. 
ance to producers in an advisory eg 
pacity. In addition it will maintain q 
library and research service. The Film 
Institute is to be charged with training 
in direction, ‘photography, sound en. 
gineering, editing, and other aspects of 
production. A small studio will be main. 
tained for training purposes. 

In view of the element of risk in- 
volved, the Government of India wil] 
not participate in the financing of pro- 
ductions, but provisions are being con- 
sidered that-would enable producers to 
obtain loans if necessary. 

Validity of public exhibition certifi- 
cates has been restricted to 5 years. At 
the same time it was announced that 
the 1948 ban on construction of new 


theaters had been raised, “without 
prejudice to requirements of higher 


priorities.” 





Israeli Shoe and Leather 
Production Shows Drop 


Leather shoe production in Israel 
totaled 1,800,000 pairs in 1953, com- 
pared with 2,180,000 in 1952, a decline 
of 17 percent. This drop was attributed 
to reduced purchasing power and to dis- 
continuance of the Government-spon- 


sored “utility” footwear production 
scheme, which previously guaranteed 
low prices. 


Output of upper and lining leathers 
also dropped. A decline of almost 4 
percent was recorded for upper leather, 
to 1,300,000 square feet in 1953 from 
1,700,000 in 1952; and about 9 percent 
for lining leather, to 840,000 square feet 
from 920,000 square feet. 

Production of sole leather—the only 
type made in greater quantity in 1953 
—rose to 960,000 kilograms compared 
with an estimated 900,000 kilograms in 
1952 (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 

Imports in 1953, stated in dollar 
value, were as follows: 

Commodity 


aT 
Goatskins 
Sheepskins 
Calfskins 


Upper leather ..... 
Sole leather : 
Tanning extracts ... 
ae ee 

Imports from the United States con- 
sisted mainly of sole leather and shoe 
supplies. 
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Swedish Economy .. . 

(Continued from Page 3) 
On the other hand, the index for indus- 
trial goods declined. 

The import-price index rose slightly 
more than 4 percent, while the export- 
price index dropped 1 percent, resulting 
insome deterioration of Sweden’s terms 
of trade. 

Foreign Trade High 


Imports totaled 2,140 million crowns 
in the first quarter, as compared with 
1,962 million crowns in the like period 
of 1953. Exports amounted to 1,674 mil- 
jion crowns, as compared with 1,597 
million crowns. National budget fore- 
casts for 1954 place imports at 7,800 
million crowns and exports at 7,100 mil- 
lion, In 1953 imports and exports totaled 
8,200 million and 7,600 million crowns, 
respectively. 

The quarterly increase in imports was 
concentrated in such consumer goods 
as foodstuffs and clothing, although the 
largest factor was a rise in imports of 
passenger automobiles. A total of 14,700 
vehicles valued at 81.9 million crowns 
was imported from abroad as compared 
with 8,300 valued at 48.1 million crowns 
in the like period of last year, an in- 
crease due partly to a relaxation in im- 
port restrictions for automobiles from 
some European countries. 

Exports of machinery and ships were 
well maintained as were shipments of 
woodpulp and paper. Woodpulp exports 
totaled 432,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 364,000 tons in the like pe- 
riod of 1953. Exports of grain amounted 
to 173,000 metric tons as compared 
with only 28,000 tons in the first quar- 
ter of last year. This increase reflects 
the movement of Sweden’s 1953 grain 


surplus to foreign markets, Iron ore 
shipments were down somewhat from 
the first quarter of 1953. 


Trade with the United States has 
tended to decline below the level of 
the first quarter of 1953. Demand on 
the American market for Swedish iron 
ore has fallen off, and industry officials 
foresee a net decline of 35 percent this 
year from 1953. The outlook for Swed- 
ish woodpulp exports, the most im- 
portant item shipped to the United 
States, has also deteriorated, and in- 
dustry spokesmen estimate that this 
year’s sales will be about 10 percent 
below 1953. 


Payments Balance Unfavorable 


Following appreciable surpluses 
earned in the third and fourth quarters 
of 1953, Sweden’s foreign transactions 
dipped sharply in the first 3 months of 
this year, A small surplus of 18 million 
crowns in January was followed by 
large deficits of 93 and 147 million 
crowns, respectively, in February and 
March. Net outcome for the quarter 
was an outflow of 222 million crowns in 
foreign exchange, or about 8 percent 
of the total exchange reserve. 

The decline was most pronounced in 
transactions with the European Pay- 
ments Union area. Payments in dollars 
produced another surplus. Sweden’s 
cumulative position with EPU declined 
$43.6 million during the first quarter, 
from $220.3 million to $176.7 million. 
Transactions with the dollar area, which 
yielded an overall surplus of 255 million 
crowns ($49.21 million) last year, con- 
tinued to develop favorably and another 
75 million crowns ($14.5 million) was 
added to Sweden’s “free” dollar reserve. 

Arrangements were made in March 
to float a Swedish Government bond 
issue of 50 million francs (59 million 
crowns) on the Swiss capital market, 
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the purpose of which was to open up 
a channel to a hard-currency capital 
market. 

A short time later-the Swedish Gov- 
ernment gave its approval to a 50-mil- 
lion-crown Norwegian Government bond 
issue to be floated on the Swedish mar- 
ket. The Norwegian loan is intended 
for the purchase of ships built in Swed- 
ish shipyards. 


Early in February, after 9 months 
of abstinence from transactions involv- 
ing premium rates for dollars, Swedish 


- exchange-control authorities again li- 


censed triangular transactions in goods 
and dollars as a result of pressure from 
the business community. These “gray” 
dollar transactions were permitted for 
about 3 weeks, when the authorities 
stopped them after discovering unfore- 
seen irregularities. 

About $15 million worth of dollar 
goods were purchased at premiums 
ranging from 5 to 8 percent.” Commodi- 
ties involved consisted chiefly of items 
not normally licensed under the dollar 
import plan, which covers goods 
deemed essential to the Swedish econ- 
omy.—Emb., Stockholm; Swedish trade 
journals. 





Transport Development . . . 
(Continued from Page 21) 


reduce travel time from Caracas to the 
end of the Andean States from 37 hours 
to about 15 hours, 


Maritime Shipping 
Tonnage Increases 


The Government controlled and op- 
erated Venezuelan Navigation Company - 
(Compania Anonima Venezolana de 
Navegacion) doubled the frequency of 
its shipping service to the United States 
and Canada during the past year. 

This expansion was made possible by 
the addition of six merchant vessels re- 
ceived by Venezuela as a result of its 
withdrawal from the Grancolombiana 
merchant fleet. A seventh vessel con- 
structed in Canada went into service in 
December 1953, 


New Projects Scheduled 
To Start This Year 


Several other important transporta- 
tion projects now under study and 
scheduled to be initiated before the 
close of the current year include the 
construction of a dry dock and ship- 
building facilities at Puerto Cabello; 
establishment of a transportation center 
in the Ty River valley, where all major 
highways and railway lines leading to 
Caracas will converge; and the cutting 
of a tunnel through Avila Mountain 
and the building of an aerial cableway 
over the mountain to give Caracas ac- 
cess to another point along the seacoast. 





U. S. imports of textile fibers and 
manufactures rose to $60.7 million in 
March 1954 from $55.3 million in Feb- 
ruary, the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, reports. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Hearings Scheduled on Tariff Rates 


The Tariff Commission has announced 
that it will hold public hearings begin- 
ning July 13 in connection with its in- 
vestigation of about 400 articles now 
subject to an import duty of 50 percent 
or higher. 

The scope of the investigation, in- 
stituted at the direction of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, is indicated by 
the Commission’s tabulation of the arti- 
cles involved, identified by tariff para- 
graphs and commodity class numbers 
as described in “Schedule A.” This tabu- 
lation is obtainable from the Commis- 
sion upon request. 

In view of the large number of prod- 
ucts to be covered within a short time, 
the Tariff Commission urges that in- 
terested parties present their views by 
submitting written statements in lieu 
of appearing at the public hearing, and 
that discussion of articles other than 
those listed or of general tariff policy 
be avoided in either case. 

Interested parties who wish to testify 
orally must file a written request with 
the Secretary of the Commission, 8th 
and E Streets NW., Washington 25, 
D. C., not later than July 1. Written 
statements must be under oath, in 15 
copies, and submitted not later than 
July 13. 

The Tariff Commission’s report on 
this study is to be presented to the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance by Decembér 1, 1954, By the 
terms of the Senate directive, the Com- 
mission's findings with respect to each 
article involved are to cover the follow- 
ing: 

® The limit to which a modification, 
impostion, or continuance of such rate 
of duty may be made or extended with- 
out causing or threatening serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry producing 
like or directly competitive articles. 

® If increases in duties or additional 
import restrictions are required to avoid 
serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive 
articles, the minimum increases in du- 
ties or additional import restrictions re- 
quired. 

The majority report of the Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy, headed 
by Clarence B. Randall, contained a rec- 
ommendation that “the President should 
be authorized to reduce to 50 percent 


ad valorem, or its equivalent, any rates 
in excess of that ceiling, except that 
any such reduction should take place 
by stages over a period of 3 years.” 


UN Conventions Aim 





At Easing Travel 


Two international conventions aimed 
at enabling tourists to move more 
freely from country to country by 
easing customs restrictions on their 
personal .effects and motor vehicles 
have been approved by a United Na- 
tions conference on tourism which con- 
cluded its work at United Nations 
headquarters on June 2. 


The conventions are now open for 
signature and formal ratification by 
individual countries, 

Under the first, the Convention on 
Customs Facilities for Touring, con- 
tracting States would admit temporar- 
ily, free of import duties and taxes, 
limited amounts of personal effects, 
provided they are carried on the tour- 
ist’s person or in his luggage. The items 
covered by the convention must be for 
the tourist’s personal use and must be 
reexported by him on leaving the coun- 
try. 

The personal effects specifically listed 
include such items as cameras, jewelry, 
musical instruments, radios, recording 
apparatus, typewriters, perambulators, 
and sporting and camping equipment. 
Also covered are limited amounts of 
cigarettes or tobacco, wine and spirits, 
and toilet water and* perfume. 

The second convention, the Customs 
Convention on the Temporary Importa- 
tion of Private Road Motor Vehicles, 
provides that contracting States will 
grant temporary admission, free of im- 
port duties and taxes and import pro- 
hibitions and restrictions, to all motor 
vehicles and trailers “owned by persons 
normally resident outside its territory 
which are imported and utilized for 
their private use on the occasion of a 
temporary visit.” 


Such free admission of vehicles would 


be subject to reexportation and to other 
conditions laid down in the convention. 
Vehicles imported would be covered by 
temporary importation papers guaran- 


teeing payment of import duties 
taxes if the prescribed conditions 
not met and, if necessary, of any 4 
toms penalties incurred. a 

The conference also adopted a pr 
col to the convention on tourihg, cov 
ing the free importation of tourist 
licity documents and material for 
express purpose of encouraging the pi 
lic to visit foreign countries. 

Both of the conventions and the g 
tocol will be open for signature 
December 31, 1954, for all United J 
tions members and other States invi 
to attend the conference, Signa 
must be followed by formal ratifie 
governments which do not sign | 
instruments may accede to them” 
ginning January 1, 1955. The 
ments will come into force on the 
day after the date of deposit of | 
15th ratification or accession. ; 





Export Subsidy Program 
Dried Apricots Termi 


The program for the paymer " 
7% cents a pound to U. S. firms sé 
dried apricots to approved count 
initiated on April 24, to encourage: 


commercial disposal of surplus 
plies, was terminated as of mid 
of June 11, by an order of the Uy 
Department of Agriculture. . 

The termination does not affect ¢ 
apricots for which an application 
already been approved. 
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